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66 UT this is an outside view,” is the comment 
B of the Iowa press on editorial interpre- 
tations of the State primaries by even 
such nearby and competent observers as the Chi- 
cago Tribune. A study of Iowa’s comment con- 
cerning itself leads us to conclude that the Esch- 
Cummins Railroad Act was the nearest sizeable 
object at which the Iowa farmers could throw the 
stones that they desired to throw because of the 
low price of corn. In this the farmers were aided 
and abetted by the labor vote, irritated by the 
railroad wage decisions. One prominent Iowa 
paper says, “It must be admitted that if any other 
great element of the United States had received 
the sudden blow which the farmers received a near 
approach to civil war would have resulted.” 

Why “sudden”? Did any price movement that 
ever occurred cast longer shadows before it than 
the fall in the price of corn? Did -ever a Govern- 
ment do more to soften the blow than was done 
by our Government for the farmers—the Emer- 
gency Tariff, the Farm Loan Act, the enforced 
reduction of railroad rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts—on whatever other matters Congress has 
been dilatory, it has moved swiftly to aid the 
farmer. But these things could not atone for the 
low price of corn, any more than the economic 
necessity of lower railroad wages could atone for 
the actuality of reduced pay. Most inconsistent 
of all, in coupling with their economic discontent 
that of the railroad workers, the farmers of Iowa 
helped to resist one of the constructive movements 
most essential to their own economic betterment— 
the deflation of railroad-labor costs. 





As to the soldier’s bonus, and other issues, we 
do not believe that they materially affected the 
result. 


What actually happened in Iowa is rather pic- 
turesque. It reads like the politics of twenty years 
ago. This was the kind of thing that won the 
Iowa farmer: ‘There were ten of us children,” 
says Smith W. Brookhart, the Republican Sen- 
atorial nominee, “raised on a rented farm in Van 
Buren county. We planted corn by hand and hoed 
it too. We had to work hard. Work had no terrors 
for me. I have trained my boys the same way 

the thing I’d rather do than anything else 
in the world is to handle stock and prune and 
trim my apple trees.” Coupled with the solemn 
actuality of a “sudden” low price for corn, this 
kind of thing nominated a man who will in all 
likelihood be elected and who will prove to be a 
picturesque figure in the Senate—as one Iowa 
paper remarks, no more radical than Senator 
Cummins or Senator Kenyon. After a year or two 
of oratorical corruscation we expect the “orator 
from Calamus Swamp” to settle down into a use- 
ful, hard-working Senator with little to contribute 
to the constructive discussion of important issues. 
For a great, constructive leader we look to the pri- 
maries yet to come. Surely the people of some 


State will appreciate its present opportunity to 
send to the Senate the kind of man for whom the 
people of the whole country are yearning. We 
are moved to add that the railroad-wage reduction 
ought to have been a fully accomplished fact one 
year ago. 


Few things could have done more to 
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hasten our economic readjustment the slow devel- 
opment of which is the real source of popular dis- 
contents. Herein the railroad workers themselves 
have an opportunity to show a statesmanlike spirit. 


‘ie make an exceptionally absurd attack upon 
“the great metropolitan newspapers” is a good 
deal of a feat, but Senator McCumber has accom- 
plished it. He charges that those papers are at- 
tacking the present tariff bill in order to serve the 
interests of their advertisers, who are “making 
fortunes buying cheaply abroad and selling at big 








Gompers the Peacemaker 


pu 


prices to the American consumer.” The charges 
against the press which are: made by sensation- 
mongers like Upton Sinclair are flimsy enough, 
but their imputation of general newspaper turpi- 
tude has reference at least to the actual big in- 
terests of what those gentle reformers are in the 
habit of calling “predatory wealth.” Senator 
McCumber, however, not only assumes the turpi- 
tude of the newspapers, but creates out of his own 
imagination the interests to which that turpitude 
makes them subservient. The idea that the depart- 
ment stores—for those are the only advertisers 
that cut any figure in the case—are so desperately 
interested in keeping the tariff down as to compel 
good protectionist papers to belie their principles 
for fear of losing their advertising is a° mare’s 
nest of more than standard quality. 


MERICA simply cannot afford to be repre- 
sented abroad by second-rate or incompe- 
tent diplomats. The interests at stake are too 
great to be placed in jeopardy by the acts of agents 
who are not fitted by training or temperament for 
their tasks. Not only must the time-honored cus- 
tom of paying political debts or acknowledging 
campaign contributions by appointments in the 
diplomatic service be given up, but adequate com- 
pensation must be provided to attract and hold 
first-class men. All this is set forth vigorously by 
Secretary Hughes in his address before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


T is a source of satisfaction to know that the 
retirement of Mr. Boris Bakhmetieff from 
the post of Russian Ambassador at Washington 
does not signify any change in American policy 
toward Russia. In reality it makes the course of 
the State Department easier in that regard. Great 
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as Mr. Bakhmetieff’s services were, his novel posi- 
tion, though logical accerding to modern demo- 
cratic ideas, placed our Government somewhat on 
the defensive. In the effort to appear scrupu- 
lously correct there might have heen a tendency 
to lean over backward. Few diplomats have left 
Washington with such a splendid reputation for 
probity, tact, personal charm, and good judgment, 
and few with such a record of real achievement. 
His position was extraordinarily difficult and it 
must be a great satisfaction to him to see all the 
vicious attacks upon him hy Bolshevist sympa- 
thizers fail, one by one, and his defense of the 
interests of the Russian people justified in the 
event. 


NE of the world’s most fluent journalists, Mr. 

J. L. Garvin, editor of the London Observer, 
tells us that “in no case would the Russians sub- 
mit to a Franco-Belgian ultimatum based upon 
those rigid bourgeois principles of individualist 
economics which have been dead in Britain for 
fifty years.” This is just the sort of phrase-mon- 
gering that muddle-headed “liberals” delight in, 
and it is the fruitful source of muddle-headedness 
in others. Mr. Lloyd George, whose spokesman 
Mr. Garvin undertakes to be, would be the first 
to recoil from the task of defining what those 
“pourgeois principles of individualist economics” 
are which are thus cheerfully allocated to a grave 
fifty years old. That ideas of the relation of the 
individual to the community have not been “rigid” 
—that they have undergone great change in the 
past half-century or whole century—every one 
who is not a fool must recognize; Mr. Garvin must 
of course mean more than this. The implication 
is that the fundamental principles of individualist 
economics have been dead in Britain for fifty 
years; the word “rigid” is cannily prefixed simply 


to save Mr. Garvin’s or Mr. Lloyd George’s face .- 

















The horse comes back 


in the event that the assertion is challenged. The 
real question is whether the fundamental prin- 
ciples of communism, announced with such a flour- 
ish and sworn to by such terrific pledges of word 
and deed four years ago in Russia, are really and 
truly dead in that country now. Mr. Lloyd George 
would not dare to assert that the principles of in- 
dividualist economics are dead enough in Britain 
to make British ideas any more accordant with 
Lenin’s than French ideas are; all he is after is a 
purely opportunist arrangement with Russia, 
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principle or no principle. And, by the way, it 
isn’t fifty years, nor twenty, since it was France 
that was supposed to be the socialist and England 
the individualist country. Among other things, a 
short memory is a great convenience to the fluent 
journalist. 


ECRETARY MELLON, whose slogan appar- 
ently is, Efficiency is the best policy, would 
doubtless disclaim any particular credit for thwart- 
ing the raid on the personnel of the Treasury De- 
partment. To prevent the indiscriminate replacing 
of Democratic office-holders would be matter for 
applause in any Governmental department, where 
civil-service regulations are supposed to operate. 
To hold the Treasury Department up to standard 


will strike the public as especially meritorious, in 


that economy is maintained at the clearing-house 
of the nation’s resources. President Harding has 
a commendable habit of backing up the members 
of his Cabinet, and in standing squarely behind 
Secretary Mellon’s demand for efficient service, 
regardless of party affiliation, he is using the best 
way to help his own party, at a time when it can 
not afford to neglect its opportunities. It is perhaps 
natural that many Republican Congressmen, fear- 
ful of their primary prospects, should press Elmer 
Dover to secure for them some additional patron- 
age with which to strengthen their political fences. 
If they were far-sighted they would see that 
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Mellon’s food will do them more good than Dover’s 
powder. 


E have not investigated the tale which has 
come to our ears that each of the Twelve 
Greatest Living Women in America has become a 
mortal foe to each of the other eleven. But we knew 
it: what every man knows is that twelve greatest 
living women are just twelve times too many for 
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Some of the “Twelve Greatest Living Bootleggers” __ 





one man to propose. Certain queries suggest them- 
selves: Is it true that the current replacing of the’ 
word women by the word Woman is to give us a 
professionally representative type, as the replacing 
of that other fine word laborers by the word Labor 
has given us that problematical personage, the 
labor leader? The London Times says that pretty 
women are no longer popular, and adds, cynically, 
that it is marvelous how swiftly the type has dis- 
appeared to be replaced by the “interesting” type. 
There is hope in that lightning change—perhaps it 
will turn back as quickly. 


The Republican Tangle 


the record of Congress has been one of 

bungling and inaction. Yet a glance back 
over the past few years, before examining the 
present situation, may disclose an enormous diffi- 
culty with which Congress was confronted from 
the start. 

Four years ago Woodrow Wilson was the most 
powerful man.in creation. Never before in history 
did a ruler have so promising an opportunity to 
shape the world’s destiny. The nations, exhausted 
by the war and in great confusion, looked to him 
and to this rich, strong country to set them right. 
President Wilson went to Paris with no definite 
plan, as we now know for certain, but with a body 
of inspiring principles. Into the question of the ex- 
pediency of entangling the Treaty with the League 
of Nations, it is not necessary to inquire now. The 
upshot of all the bickerings at Washington during 
the next year and a half, and of President Wilson’s 
overthrow, is clear enough: the world at large was 
left with a deep sense of disappointment over 
America’s lack of codperation, and this country, 
while rejecting Mr. Wilson’s programme, was pos- 
sessed of a big, cumulative desire for magnanimous 


N explanations can cover up the fact that 


action, without at all knowing what ought to be 
done. 

So far as this country is concerned, one can con- 
ceive of its having a much more definite attitude, 
if the precedent conditions had been modified. If 
the Versailles Treaty had been put through with- 
out reliance on the League, the disastrous delay 
would have been avoided; Congress would have 
ratified the Treaty promptly; and Americans, after 
their exhilarating codperation with the Allies 
against a common foe, would have had a chance to 
consolidate the great experience by a unanimous 
sense of a duty well done. Instead, they turned from 
the war to form armed camps at home: League 
and no League, reservations and no reservations. 
When a people has spent nearly two years—which 
should have been years of helpfulness to the world 
and to one another—in the midst of the bitterest 
recriminations, it is hardly in a position to show 
its best self. 

The difficulty was increased by the fact that the 
debate which ended in the election of 1920 was 
not clear-cut. Many of those who voted the Re- 
publican ticket were disheartened that America 
had held up the world’s recovery so long, nor were 
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they deaf to the new note which Mr. Wilson had 
struck: in some way statesmen must be prevented 
from reverting to the course of selfishness; in 
some sense every nation—particularly every great 
nation—must henceforth be its brother’s keeper. 
It is this spirit which is pointed to by those who 
proclaim that the teachings of Woodrow Wilson 
will not die. 

Briefly stated, the situation when Congress con- 
vened was as follows: There was much confused 
thinking as to the lines which this nation should 
strike out for itself. Bitter disappointment reigned 
among Mr. Wilson’s followers, but people generally 
cherished the hope that Congress might be driven 
to solid achievements of some dimensions. 

Yet what were these to be? The Washington 
Conference is the one bright spot. Here a magni- 
ficent programme was finally put through because 
a definite, rational plan—the thing which Mr. 
Wilson lacked at Paris—had been carefully thought 
out in advance. The popular response with which 
it met, especially at the outset of the Conference, 
clearly revealed the new spirit which had been 
born since the war: Americans, as well as others, 
had been hoping to see breadth and charity an-ong 
statesmen and legislators. 

To impregnate Congress with those qualities, 
even as regards foreign matters, was not easy, as is 
evident from the halting way in which these Wash- 
ington treaties were ratified. Domestic legislation 
offered many drawbacks. Here old habits were 
deeply intrenched and the popular craving for a 
large, rational programme—a craving which was 
none too definite as to the objects sought, even in 
the minds of those who felt it most strongly— 
tended to confuse rather than clarify Congress. 
Congress has been made to understand that it is 
greatly lacking; members have begun to feel un- 
certain about reélection, and there has been a 
scramble to pacify constituents in small, old- 
fashioned ways: attention to local issues and the 
treatment of national issues for local advantages. 

This is the situation today. It is a situation 
which calls for clear thinking and quick action, 
and the private citizen can no more afford to be 
indifferent to it than can the politician. Merely 
to say bitter things about Congress may ease 
one’s mind, but it gets one nowhere. If the next 
Congress is hostile to the President, one can look 
forward to nothing but two more years of back- 
ing and filling. As we have contended before, 
the hope of the country for the present must 
be realized, if at all, through the agency of the 
Republican Party. And, if those who are dis- 
gruntled really wish to help the country, they will 
work now as never before to spur the party’s 
leaders on to furnish the most promising candi- 
dates that can be found. No progress can be made 
by a policy of sitting back or by criticism which is 
merely destructive. There are enough persons in 
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the country perennially to do the aimless kicking; 
at a time of crisis like the present the great need 
is for helpful suggestions. 

Meanwhile Congress had better indulge in some 
serious reflection on its own account. The evidence 
of a little independent, rational thinking and act- 
ing in that body would excite popular enthusiasm. 


Tariff—Bonus—Subsidy 


HE present Congress is profoundly unpopu- 
T lar. It is not concerning itself with issues 
of real interest to the public. Read the 
Congressional Record and note the account of the 
tariff debate. Talk, talk, talk. Hour after hour 
frittered away in personalities, badinage, irrele- 
vant remarks, and trivial and futile discussions, 
which display less knowledge and less statesman- 
ship than the average high-school debate. And all 
this is costly, for Congress is an expensive institu- 
tion. But there is some compensation of a nega- 
tive sort. Talking occupies the time of the mem- 
bers and keeps them out of mischief. 

Just now the time of Congress is taken up with 
debate on the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. It 
is not a popular issue and the old slogans will not 
galvanize it into one throughout the country. The 
fact is that our whole economic situation is so 
altered by our transformation from a debtor to a 
creditor nation and by the readjustments made 
necessary by post-war conditions that it is impos- 
sible at the present time to legislate in regard to 
the tariff intelligently or with any assurance that 
what is done now will not have to be undone before 
another year has passed. Data are not yet avail- 
able on which to base reliable calculations. We see 
the necessity of protecting industry against ruin- 
ous foreign competition—competition just now 
conditioned upon violently shifting exchange. We 
also realize that our creditors cannot pay us or 
buy our goods unless we make it possible to buy 
from them. The wise thing for Congress to do— 
and expedient as well—is first to postpone to an- 
other session the enactment of any tariff bill, and 
second to constitute a commission of real experts 
to study the relation of the changed economic con- 
ditions to a sound tariff policy. Meanwhile it would 
appear that incessant talking may bring about the 
first, even if it precludes the second. 


The bonus advocates are seeking to make them- 
selves heard above the tariff babel, but without 
success. There was a time when the soldiers’ 
bonus made considerable stir, creating the im- 
pression that it would be the paramount political 
issue. Now, however, there does not appear to 
be much life left in it. Its popularity was greatly 
exaggerated and it has few real friends in Con- 
gress. The programme seems to be to let each 
man do the amount of speechmaking that is neces- 
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sary for home-consumption in preparation for the 
primaries and then let the proposal die a natural 
death. Few indeed will take any interest in it 
after the primaries are over and it will not be a 
partisan issue in the November elections. 


The President has brought sharply to the fore 
the Ship Subsidy issue, possibly in response to the 
demand that he should assume leadership. If so, 
his choice of an issue is not happy. Quite apart 
from any question of its intrinsic merit, the issue 
leaves the public cold; the subsidy is regarded as 
only another burdensome expense. But the Ship 
Subsidy issue has provided its own boomerang. A 
prominent brewer raises the question of the legal- 
ity, under the Volstead act, of selling liquor on 
American vessels, and the cat is out of the bag. 
American passenger steamers cannot compete with 
foreign ships if they are “dry.” Chairman Las- 
ker’s curious defense of the sale of wines and 
liquors as a necessary business expedient only ex- 
poses another of the absurdities into which the dry 


legislation has led us. It looks as though the Sub- 


sidy Bill would be shipwrecked upon the rock of 
prohibition. Some wag may remark that our ship- 
ping will perish of dry-rot. 


Labor and the Supreme Court 


ETWEEN the falsifications of labor-union 
B partisans and the carelessness of the news- 
papers there is a poor prospect that the 
general public will have any clear idea of what 
the Supreme Court really decided in the Coronado 
case—still less what is the practical application 
and consequence of the decision. Yet the facts, 
and the Court’s statement of the law which ap- 
plies to them not only are perfectly simple, but 
will satisfy the sense of justice, we believe, of 
all but those who demand that organized labor 
shall be held responsible to no law but its own 
desires. 
First of all, the Supreme Court did not deny, 
limit, or restrict in any way the right to strike. 
What the Court did decide, in general terms, is 
that a labor union can not, merely because it is an 
unincorporated organization, escape financial lia- 
bility for offences committed by it against the iaws 
of the United States. The Court had no power to 
lay down the law for judges in the State courts; 
and in the separate States the liability of unions 
and union funds in suits for unlawful damages is 
unchanged by the decision. Judges of State courts 
may if they choose adopt the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the common law, but they are not 
bound to do so. The decision establishes a rule 
only for the Federal courts. 
A glance at the main facts of the Coronado 
case will make the whole matter clear. In July, 
1914, the officers of District No. 21 of the United 
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Mine Workers, with its headquarters at McAlester, 
Oklahoma, not far from the Arkansas line, pro- 
vided rifles and dynamite for an attack on a coal 
mine in Arkansas which was attempting to run 
non-union in the midst of a union territory. The 
mine buildings were blown up and burned, and 
two non-union men captured by the raiders were 
murdered while in custody of the local constable, 
who had been active in preparing the attack. The 
Court holds that the evidence of planning, arming, 
and directing by the District officers is conclusive. 
It is perhaps necessary to add, in these “liberal” 
days, that the arson and murder referred to were 
unlawful, even though the mine operator had 
violated the essence of his contract with the union. 

Suit was brought against the local union, the 
district union, and the International Union of the 
Mine Workers, on the charge that these several 
bodies had engaged in a conspiracy to restrain 
interstate commerce in coal, in the carrying out of 
which conspiracy they had done the damage re- 
cited above. The verdict of $200,000 in the lower 
court was trebled under the provisions of the 
Sherman Act, and with interest and counsel fees 
added, the total liability of the Unions reached 
$800,000. The defence of the Union was on two 
main lines—that there was no conspiracy to re- 
strain interstate commerce; and that even if there 
was, the Union was not liable because it was an 
unincorporated association. 

On these two main heads the court decided, as 
to the alleged conspiracy, that the evidence did 
not establish its existence. The strike and the war 
on the mines were clearly a matter within the dis- 
trict organization, as to which the district officers 
were not required by the Union constitution to 
consult the national officers, and in fact did not. 
The strike was a local affair, whose sole object was 
to prevent the operation of the mine with non- 
union men. But though the unions were not guilty 
of the offence charged, the Court held that it was 
proper to sue them on such charges, and that they 
would have been liable in damages if the evidence 
had in fact proved the offence charged. 

Under the common law, voluntary unincorpo- 
rated associations like labor unions have been held 
to have neither the right to sue nor the liability 
to be sued in their own name. In explaining why 
it thought the common law should now be modi- 
fied so as to hold unions liable to suit for un- 
lawful action, the Supreme Court pointed out 
that labor unions have been recognized by both 
Federal and State statutes in a great variety of 
ways. Many of them have organizations of great 
effectiveness and financial power. .Unincorporated 
associations of employers’ interests have been held 
liable under the Sherman Act, and there was no 
reason, the Court considered, why labor unions 
should be made an exception. To force persons 
suffering from unlawful damage by unions to sue 
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the separate members, as the common law required, 
would amount to a denial of justice. It is worth 
noting that among the many instances of recogni- 
tion of labor unions the Court mentioned foremost 
“their right to maintain strikes.” 

Labor monopoly is just as unlawful under the 
Sherman Act as is capitalistic monopoly, and on 
precisely the same ground—that it endangers the 
welfare and safety of the people of the United 
States. If you believe in inequality before the law, 
you will dislike this decision: if you believe in 
equality, we see no sound reason for not approving 
it. In addition to establishing the liability of 
unions for offences against the Sherman Act, the 
decision makes them also liable for unlawful dam- 


age under the common law of the United States in - 


cases where diversity of citizenship allows a plain- 
tiff to sue in a Federal court. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
liabilities of labor unions and their funds under 
this decision is only for damages caused wnlaw- 
fully. The financial loss caused to an employer by 
a properly conducted strike may be large, through 
the interruption of his business; but such damage 
to him is not unlawful, and does not create a right 
against the funds of the striking union. More- 
over, the decision that makes unions liable to suit 
for unlawful damages also enables them to sue 
others for unlawful damages to themselves. The 
decision, therefore, opens wider the way to an 
even-handed legal adjustment: of industrial con- 
tests. It is interesting to see that the official jour- 
nal of the Mine Workers recognizes and welcomes 
this added resource. 


All Quiet Along the 
Baccalaureate | 


| ) ye had been under the impression that our 
country was knotting its brow over a 
number of new and puzzling questions, 
but obviously it is not. At any rate the College Com- 
mencement season is well advanced without a mes- 
sage from the seats of learning which would give 
us reason to suspect that there is any urgent need 
for a scholarly approach to a great theme. 

It is true that a number of cataclysmal portents 
have been observed from the baccalaureate heights, 
but these are only such as have always cast their 
monstrous shadows over the brighter side of Com- 
mencement Day: merely that the Constitution of 
our Government is endangered by “latter-day lax- 
ities”; that commercialism “threatens to destroy 
this country and all the world”; according to one 
college president, that the great war has proved 
that we at least are not “too commercialized and 
too fond of wealth’; that “life, like knowledge, 
should be dynamic and not static’”—or was it the 
other way around? In neither case need it disturb 
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the youthful graduate’s reflection on that engage- 
ment ring—which it will be safe enough to promise, 
because a world waiting for the products of higher 
education will, he is certain, soon be competing 
for his invaluable services. 

At first we were disturbed by this apparent ab- 
sence of vital and arousing discussion on Com- 
mencement Day. Was it not on such occasions in 
the past that James Russell Lowell’s rumbling thun- 
der, George William Curtis’s acute diagnoses, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s break with conventions 
amounted in the minds of some to a scandal and to 
others seemed like new milestones in our national 
progress? What has happened? Is the lid on? 
And if so, who has put it on? Something might 
be said about that. On the whole, we are rather 
glad that, to the academically minded, nothing 
more seems to be the matter with us than of old. 
No more than then are there any concerns suffi- 
cient to break in on the great preoccupations of 
youth—the ball game, her, and that career. Some- 
how, by the very familiarity of it all, there comes 
a feeling that, after all, we are muddling through. 





HAT’S the use of being a philosopher if you 

can’t think of things that plain people over- 
look? Mr. Bertrand Russell is nothing if not a 
philosopher; and so it is natural that he should 
put his finger on the true cause of Bolshevik failure, 
which all the rest of us have failed to discover. 
“Few Governments in history,” he says in his 
article in the Atlantic, “have had more honesty, 
determination, and energy than the Soviet Govern- 
ment; yet it may well be doubted whether even 
they, in the end, will be found to have enough for 
the carrying out of their original intentions.” 
Lenin and his associates, it appears, thought that 
six months, or a year, or at most a few years, 
would be enough time to enable the Communist dic- 
tatorship to put the new order on a permanent 
and democratic working basis; but now they realize 
that “at least a generation” of dictatorship will be 
necessary. Meanwhile, says our philosopher, “many 
of the original leaders will have died,” and all sorts 
of weakness and “corrupt bargains” will have crept 
in. So it seems that if the original dictators could 
only keep on living some fifty years or so, and could 
keep a stiff backbone throughout that time, all 
would be well; the homely circumstance that the 
Russians who were not dictators would be starving 
and dying by the million being of course, too tri- 
fling a matter to disturb the calculations of a 
philosopher. 





Senator LaFollette’s attack before the American 
Federation of Labor on the Supreme Court as the 
interpreter of the Constitution seems to us to find 
a fitting commentary in a translation of the Sen- 
ator’s own name—la follette, the little foolish one. 
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Mr. Farmer Considers His “Bloc” 
By Charles Moreau Harger 


E is a man of past fifty years. Starting with 

H little, he has acquired a good Kansas farm 

which is well stocked and paid for. He has 

filled the positions of township officer and school district 

officer, and once been the nominee of his party for mem- 

ber of the Legislature. Altogether he is a fair example 
of the well-informed agriculturist. 

“What do you think of the agricultural bloc in Con- 
gress?” I asked him. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I had not thought much about 
it.” 

“Is it something we should have?” 

“Why not? Every other class of business has its bloc; 
the farmer ought to have one, too. It can do things for 
him.” 

“What things, for instance?” 

He studied over it a little—‘‘I hardly know just ex- 
actly what things, but something that will help the 
farmer get his rights in business. We sell at the other 
man’s price; we also buy at his price. Anything that 
will help give us the same chance as others will be bene- 
ficial to the farmer. The only way to do that is to 
unite our strength and compel recognition. Just what 
is to be done I’ll have to leave to someone else—but we 
want to get our share.” 

Probably that is a very fair expression of the aver- 
age producer as to the legislative “combine” so widely 
discussed and making so direct an appeal to the man 
who tills the soil. His reaction to its motive has been 
one of acquiescence, without any very definite knowl- 
edge of concrete objectives. This position is due to his 
experience during the past two years—the deflation in 
the price of his products, dissatisfaction with the price 
of commodities, restriction in credit at the banks be- 
cause of lessened ability of the bank to fill all the de- 
mands made upon it, the general upsetting of his en- 
tire financial structure. 

Early in this period of uncertainty the farm country 
was visited by many prophets, political and otherwise, 
who spread before the producers plans for correcting 
present ills. Mostly these were hinged on codperation, 
a “one big union” of the farmers which should con- 
trol prices of products and dictate to the States and the 
Federal Government through their political influence. 
Paid representatives of various organizations held 
schoolhouse meetings, street meetings, assemblies, and 
made personal canvasses seeking to pledge a sufficient 
number of members to make the movement irresistible. 
But the effect was lessened by the number of rival or- 
ganizations, each seeking supremacy for itself. The 
result was that none became predominant and many 
failed to maintain their activity. Some, like the Non- 
Partisan League, had temporary success locally, but, 
like the League in: its North Dakota experiment, 
showed inability to realize efficiently the visions pre- 
sented in its propaganda. 

The farmer is, first of all, an individualist. His very 
occupation tends to develop independent thinking. As 
a result it is difficult to form farmer organizations ex- 
cept under the pressure of financial distress or of some 
overpowering concrete issue. While such conditions 
rule, there is an instinctive training toward the pic- 


tured path of relief, regardless of its intrinsic validity 
as an economic principle. But as soon as the financial 
pressure is lessened the incentive weakens and the hold 
of the organizer fails. The only thing that kept the 
Farmers’ Alliance, later the Populist party, alive so long 
was the continued depression of the nineties. As soon 
as national prosperity came back to us in the early 
years of the century, the organization faded away. The 
latest enthusiasm for organizing all farmers in a po- 
litical and business unit had its maximum late last 
autumn. When the turn in the prices of products came, 
when livestock and grains showed a stronger tone in the 
markets, that enthusiasm waned and, instead of crowded 
schoolhouses and courtrooms to hear impassioned ora- 
tors, there was a tendency to go to the movies, News of 
the Non-Partisan League and the Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which had occupied the front pages of the 
country newspapers, moved over among the patent 
medicine advertisements and gave way to reports of 
the graduation exercises at the schoolhouses. 

That is to say, the agricultural States settled down 
to their normal living. Everyday activities became 
paramount and prospects of a coming harvest were far 
more interesting in the spring of 1922 than statistics on 
the varying cest of living since before the war or a 
graph of the packing-house percentages of profit. 

Much of the local ebullition had subsided when along 
came the agricultural bloc. Had it been evolved earlier, 
it would have received far greater acclaim. However, 
it did appeal as one way in which, as my farmer friend 
expressed it, to “get our share” of whatever good things 
are extant. National legislation is to the average agri- 
cultural citizen something afar off. He can with diffi- 
culty visualize it. Hence he relies for his information 
upon organizations like the Grange, the Farm Bureau, 
and similar bodies with representatives at Washington, 
and to a degree acts on their advice. 

“These representatives can send out a form letter to 
a hundred thousand farmers,” explained a Congress- 
man from the West, “and in a few days we are flooded 
with letters and telegrams for or against a pending 
measure. We know that the senders have not acted 
voluntarily; they have responded to orders or ad- 
vice from some organization head. For my part I give 
to such letters only the consideration which I think they 
deserve, knowing their source. Sometimes they are 
right; often they are sent under an entire misunder- 
standing.” 

An instance of this reaction from the “grass roots” 
is reported in current dispatches. The farm bloc, say 
the reports, at first favored a tariff on hides to protect 
the cattle raiser against competition from Argentine 
ranges. But when it was demonstrated that the tariff 
might raise the cost of:shoes, there came a demand for 
free hides, it being considered more advantageous to 
keep the price of shoes, already high, within reasonable 
limits than to seek the small benefit that might come 
through a slight increase in the value of hides. The farm 
bloc demanded free hides, responding to the sentiment 
back home among its constituents. 

To some extent, but not generally, there exists in 
the interior a belief that all classes of business, bank- 
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ers, manufacturers, importers, have completely organ- 
ized blocs in Congress looking after their interests, re- 
gardless of the fate of the producer of foodstuffs; the 
fact that all business realizes its dependence upon the 
producer, that it knows agricultural prosperity is ‘s- 
sential to national advancement, and that any attempt 
to overlook this principle would inevitably destroy 
progress, is overlooked. Occasionally the view seems 
taken that the remainder of the country considers the 
farmer as its enemy, instead of holding him, as it does, 
an important partner in national development. Like- 
wise it is hard for some to understand that there is no 
“conspiracy” to oppress the crop raiser; on the con- 
trary, even Wall Street realizes that its own success de- 
pends on the success of the producer. 

Perhaps there is a feeling prevalent that the farm 
bloc is to advance the farmer at the expense of the con- 
sumer or of the manufacturer of commodities, but this, 
too, is not general. The average producer has advanced 
beyond that point. He is far less bitter than a year 
ago; he has taken a broader view than at first, when 
in the heat of his disappointment he was tempted to 
visit his wrath on all business. 

The farmer is today something of a business man as 
well. Often he owns stock in a country bank or in a 
local elevator or mill. He meets with boards of directors 
and has a broader vision than ten years ago. This makes 
him critical of any class movement that does not take 
into consideration the common good. 

As he has thought over the situation he has come to 
the opinion that after all the country is not going to 
the dogs. Furthermore, he himself has been making 
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good progress. The War Finance Corporation, which 
has proved a most valuable aid in extending credit 
where needed in the farm country, last December was 
caring for a large volume of loans. The last week of 1921 
it made 372 advances to country banks and live-stock 
associations, totaling $13,058,000; the last week in 
March its advances had dropped to 185 for $4,704,000, 
and the last week of April to 124 advances with a total 
of $4,651,000. From February 5, the demand has 
steadily decreased, indicating by a sure barometer that 
there is less burden on the country banks, that credit 
is easier in the farm country, that the producer is get- 
ting back on his feet and is better able to finance his 
operations. No legislation did this, beyond the rehabili- 
tation of the War Finance Corporation and expansion 
of its offices to domestic affairs. 

To be effective, the agricultural bloc must retain the 
confidence of the producing country as an agency of 
general betterment. The producer is looking on with 
somewhat indefinite ideas of just what it is trying to 
do and suspending judgment until it sees results. These 
results, of course, cannot come in a day; some of the 
proposed measures will take years to bring the fruition 
claimed for them. In the meanwhile, the man who is 
following the plow will be thinking it out for himself 
and computing in dollars and cents just what net gain 
he secures from the effort expended. The bloc is on 
trial in the farm country, with the crop raiser predis- 
posed in its favor because it promises something for 
him beyond what he possesses. The man behind the 
plow is going to be the arbiter, and upon his judgment 
of its accomplishments will it stand or fall. 


Was the Bolshevist Failure an Accident? 
By Fabian Franklin 


the Bolshevist régime in Russia has, from the 

beginning, presented a remarkable contrast 
with that of convinced Socialists. This contrast might 
well be pointed to, for a long time to come, as a reductio 
ad absurdum of the “liberal’s” favorite dogma of open- 
mindedness. Everybody, to be sure, believes in open- 
mindedness; but sensible people instinctively recognize 
that there are times when to be open-minded is much 
the same thing as to be empty-minded. On the subject 
of Bolshevism, sober and thoughtful Socialists were not 
empty-minded, and therefore did not feel themselves 
under any compulsion to be open-minded. Accordingly 
the best-known intellectual Socialists in America—Mr. 
John Spargo, for example—found it quite unnecessary to 
wait for the full development of the horrors and mis- 
eries and futilities of Bolshevism in order to declare 
their detestation of its programme, or their conviction 
of its desolating consequences; while on the other hand 
our intellectual organs of “liberalism” did all that in 
them lay to influence Americans to take a benevolent 
interest in the Lenin-Trotsky adventure. For a long 
time they persisted in denouncing as monstrous lies the 
reports of its brutalities and its ghastly failure which 
have now been so abundantly confirmed. What seasoned 
Socialists everywhere saw at once to be outrageous and 
irrational—what Russian revolutionists like heroic old 
Mme. Breshkovskaya immediately denounced as mon- 


i: attitude of the intellectual “liberals” towards 


strous—was viewed with a complacent ’and indeed a 
favorable eye by dilettante “liberals” who have never 
dared to call themselves Socialists. 

Of all this, one is reminded by an article in the 
Living Age taken from the Leipziger Volkszeitung. 
That Independent-Socialist newspaper discusses the 
address which Lenin delivered at the Congress of 
the Communist party of Russia, on the eve of the 
Genoa Conference; and, so far from finding excuses 
or extenuations for Bolshevism, the article is im- 
pregnated with unsparing contempt for the insane un- 
dertaking whose ghastly failure Lenin himself admits. 
“Any person,” says this radical Socialist journal, “with 
even an elementary knowledge of the laws of economic 
and social evolution knew from the outset that the Bol- 
sheviki and their brand of Communism were foredoomed 
to failure—above all in a country where the peasants 
form more than 90 per cent. of the population. The 
fundamental fallacy. of the Bolsheviki was their belief 
that a communist system of production and control of 
property could be created by political edicts and terror- 
ist pressure.” And though it quotes with grim satisfac- 
tion Lenin’s own confessions of blundering, incompe- 
tence, and failure, these do not by any means serve to 
mitigate the severity of its condemnation as to his past 
or of its judgment as to his future. 

It is interesting to consider the explanation that 
Lenin himself makes of the failure which he so frankly 
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admits. Frankness in the admission of failure is one 
of Lenin’s specialties. He acknowledges error with an 
air so bold and free that there seems to be something 


~ almost triumphant in the avowal. This is partly, I am 


sure, a psychological trick; he counts upon the impres- 
sion it will produce upon the multitude of the soft- 
minded. “There must be something fine about this 
man,” they will say, “and he must have some splendid 
resource to fall back upon, or he would not be so mag- 
nificently candid.” But it is not altogether a psycho- 
logical trick; it is part of something deeper in the man’s 
make-up. Ever since the days of the French Revolu- 
tion, it has been a commonplace that boundless audacity 
is the first—and almost the last—requirement for a man 
who would play the réle of a Danton or a Lenin; and 
Lenin has outdone all his forerunners as an exemplifica- 
tion of the maxim. The unblushing frankness with 
which he acknowledges the shortcomings of Bolshevism 
is but another phase of the unblushing audacity with 
which he imposed it upon his unhappy country and with 
which he proclaimed his purpose to impose it upon all 
the world. 

Lenin’s explanation of the failure of the Bolshevik 
rule is that the Communist chiefs were incompetent 
business men. If they had known more about business 
management, all might have been well. “If every re- 
sponsible Communist workingman,” he says, “had un- 
derstood clearly that we were not qualified to manage 


_business enterprises and that we must start out and 


learn from the beginning, we might have succeeded.” 
There is even another kind of incompetency that Lenin 


cheerfully admits: 


It is clear that what we Communists of the ruling class 
lack is culture. Look around us here in Moscow. Con- 
sider our army of bureaucrats. Who leads that army? Do 
the forty-seven hundred responsible Communists lead these 
battalions or the reverse? I do not think we can honestly 
say that the Communists are the leaders. 


Yet in all this flaringly paraded humility there is not 
a trace of the genuine humility of a normal mind self- 
convicted of failure. The incompetence which Lenin 
confesses, he evidently regards as an accidental weak- 
ness—a regrettable defect which a little thought will 
remedy for the future. There was nothing vitally un- 
sound in his programme; it just happened that for a 
first go he had overlooked the need of a certain amount 
of study of business methods, and a certain regard for 
the qualifications of the men who were to be the instru- 
ments of his scheme of salvation. 

A curious sidelight is thrown upon his state of mind 
by what he says about the success of the capitalist sys- 
tem in achieving what Communism failed to achieve: 

The capitalist was able to supply things people needed. 
He did it badly. He robbed us; he oppressed us; he pil- 
laged us. The simplest laborer and peasant, though he 
may know nothing of Communism, though he may not even 
know what Communism means, knows these facts. How- 
ever, the capitalist actually supplied goods. Can we Com- 
munists supply goods? The question was not always put 
in precisely these words, but it lay behind the whole crisis 
of a year ago. The people were saying: ‘“You’re fine men 
and all that, but you cannot do what you set out to do in 
a business way.” 
Thus it appears that Lenin has no more perception 
than he ever had of the real essence of the difference 
between the Communist system and the system that 
is built upon the foundation of private property and 
individual enterprise. All he “knows” about the capi- 
talist is what, according to him, the simplest laborer 
and peasant “knows”’—that capitalists are robbers and 
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oppressors; the only discovery that he has made as a 
consequence of Russia’s terrible experience is that these 
robbers and oppressors possessed a certain skill which 
he had previously not suspected and which enabled them, 
while filling their own coffers, to leave something over 
for the people. That wonderful organism of produc- 
tion and distribution which is in reality the outcome of 
the efforts and ambitions, the emotions and desires, 
of millions of human beings, each bent upon the promo- 
tion of his own interest but contributing to the welfare 
of all, is to him nothing but a mechanical contrivance, 
whose good or bad working depends simply upon the 
skill and intelligence of a few persons in control of the 
machine. The capitalists understood the machine bet- 
ter; they worked it so efficiently that it not only gave 
them the plunder they were after, but furnished the 
people with food and clothing and shelter; and under 
Communism the people went hungry and naked and 
homeless solely because the Communist chiefs had hap- 
pened not to take the trouble to learn how the machine 
was manipulated. What it was that really made the ma- 
chine go—the play of human interests and motives 
which is the real source of productiveness under the in- 
dividualist régime—to all this Lenin is as blind as he 
was when he first launched his insane scheme. 

Childish as is the view thus complacently put forward 
by Lenin as the explanation of the Communist failure, 
it may be dwelt upon with some profit. Though his 
view of the réle of the capitalist is fantastic, it is in- 
teresting as an admission that the capitalist has been 
something more than the parasite which it is the cus- 
tom of fanatical Socialists and Communists to repre- 
sent him. To say that he “robbed” and “pillaged” is 
merely to indulge in epithet. If you admit that he ac- 
complished something essential to the general good— 
something which was destroyed by his extinction, 
something the destruction of which was fatal to the 
community—the whole charge of parasitism falls to 
the ground. You may claim that his reward was too 
great; you may indulge in reprobation of his selfishness 
to your heart’s content; but you grant the supreme 
value of his function, and put yourself under bonds to 
supply something that will perform that function be- 
fore you decree his extermination. Lenin, however, 
commits the puerile error of supposing that that func- 
tion can be supplied by mere administrative and busi- 
ness skill; forgetting that the capitalist’s part is only 
one, though a very important one, in the whole vast 
network of human relations which constitutes the ex- 
isting economic organization. The Bolshevist failure 
does not prove that Communism can never by any possi- 
bility be made to work; but it does impress upon any 
sound mind, by a tremendous object lesson, the depth 
and sweep of the factors which conspire to keep in ef- 
fective action the complex organism of economic life. 
The collapse of Russia under Bolshevism was no mere 
accident of unskilful management, though, to be sure, 
that played its part; the fatal blow that Bolshevism 
delivered was the blow at the heart. Communism takes 
the very heart out of economic life as we have known it; 
and Communism will not work until it has supplied a 
new heart to that organism. Such a thing may con- 
ceivably, in the course of time, be possible; but only a 
fool can imagine that it can be accomplished by a tour 
de force, however audacious the aspirations, and how- 
ever terrible the methods, of those who undertake it. 
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Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson— Editor 


In choosing these, attention has been paid to the season; thick soups and hearty 
meat courses have been avoided. Instead, the investigator will find many varieties of 
salads and fruit, with some sweets—not too sticky. It is believed that agreeable 
luncheons—cold consommé and salad, with a choice of pastry or cheese, for example 


—can be devised from these suggestions. 


Menu No. 1 


PETER WHIFFLE, by Carl Van Vechten. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Prismatic adventures of an imaginary 
author; five kinds of a book at once. 
VANDEMARK’S FOLLY, by Herbert Quick. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. 

Excellent novel of pioneer days. 

TRULY RURAL, by Richardson Wright. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

An editor in the country. 

My MEMORIES OF EIGHTY YEARS, by 
Chauncey M. Depew. Scribner. $4.00. 


A refutation of the belief that Mr. 


Depew deals in antique jests; the book 
_ is the most fresh and amusing of Amer- 
‘ican autobiographies of the year. 

THE LE GALLIENNE BooK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE, from the Tenth Century to 
the Present. Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 

Put this in your pack even if you leave 
all the others at home. 
Combination Price, $11.50. 


Menu No. 2 


. THE STorY OF MANKIND, by Hendrik van 
Loon. Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 

A delightful book for both young and 
old,—made more so by the author’s ini- 
mitable drawings. 

His SERENE HIGHNESS, by H. C. Bailey. 
Dutton. $2.00. 

Odsblood! the swords are out once 
more, and here’s a rattling tale, and full 
of humor, too! * 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE AT WASHINGTON, 
by Mark Sullivan. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The best of reporting upon the dis- 
armament conference. 

ANGELS AND MINISTERS, by Laurence 
Housman. Harcourt. $1.50. 

Pleasant comedies of the court of Vic- 
toria the Satirized. 

TRAMPING WITH A POET IN THE ROCKIES, 
by Stephen Graham. Appleton. $2.00. 

The poet was Vachell Lindsay. 

Combination Price, $11.00. 


Menu No. 3 


CHIMNEYSMOKE; poems by Christopher 
Morley, with pictures by Thomas 
Fogarty. Doran. $2.50. 

Morley at his best. 

A ParRopy OUTLINE oF History, by Don- 

ald Ogden Stewart. Doran. $1.50. 
Hilarious book of satire. 

GLIMPSES OF THE Moon, by Edith Whar- 

ton. Appleton. $2.00. 
A novel. 

ROSE AND RosE, by E. V. Lucas. Doran. 
$1.90. A novel. 

Or ALL THINGS! by Robert C. Benchley. 
Holt. $1.75. 

Warning: this is a humorous book. 
Combination Price, $8.50. 


Menu No. 4 . 
THE HousE OF SouLs, by Arthur Machen. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


Supernatural tales by the greatest liv- 
ing explorer in the fields where Poe was 
the pioneer. 

More Trivia, by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Harcourt. $1.75. 

Epigrams. 

WAYFARERS IN ARCADY, by Charles Vince. 
Putnam. $2.00. 

Outdoors in England. 

HERMAN MELVILLE, MARINER AND Mys- 
TIC, by Raymond M. Weaver. Doran. 
$3.50. 

A biography and an incentive to read 
Melville’s novels. 

GOLF FROM Two SIDES, by Roger and 

Joyce Wethered. Longmans. $3.50. 

Combination Price, $11.50. 


Menu No. 5 


CHILDREN OF THE MARKET PLACE, by Ed- 
gar Lee Masters. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

A novel of the time of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 

THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZ- 
ABETH, by Frederick Chamberlin. 
Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 

A reversal of the usual chronique scqn- 
daleuse; the author rehabilitates Eliza- 
beth’s character, and removes the quota- 
tion marks from “the Virgin Queen.” 
MYSTERIOUS JAPAN, by Julian Street. 

Doubleday. $4.00. 

Most readable book of travel. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN NOVELISTS, 
1900-1920, by Carl Van Doren. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Well-informed comment upon living 
writers. 

Combination Price, $11.00. 
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Summer Reading 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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NAN 


of Publications, New York Public Library 


The Independent Book Service will be glad to accommodate you by sending any 
of these groups of books, at the Combination Price named, direct to your swmmer ad- 
dress—bungalow, club, camp, hotel, or farm. The special price represents a saving 
in the cost of the books—we will save you the carriage charges as well. We will also 
save you in this way from the bother of packing books in your trunk. The Independent 
Book Service is glad to do everything it can to help along the wholesome habit of sum- 


mer reading—of good books! 


Menu No. 6 
GENTLE JULIA, by Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 
The season’s gem in light fiction. 
Max BEERBOHM IN PERSPECTIVE, by Bo- 
hun Lynch. Knopf. $3.50. 
An interesting book for five different 
reason. 
My DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND, by Stephen 
Leacock. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 
Travels of a humorist. 
WILD FOLK, by Samuel Scoville, Jr. At- 
lantic Monthly Press. $2.00. 
Animal stories. 
Pieces OF HaTE, by Heywood Broun. 
Doran. $2.00. 
Combination Price, $9.50. 


Menu No. 7 


THE Rep House Mystery, by A. A. 
Milne. Dutton. $2.00. 

Murder story by a whimsicalist. 
Saint TERESA, by Henry Sydnor Harri- 

son. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

A novel by the author of “Queed.” 
THE LITTLE Book oF SOCIETY VERSE, 

compiled by Claude Moore Fuess and 
Harold Crawford Stearns. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.75. 

The title is precious and the book itself 
is pretty; the contents are dainty—if 
you prefer rough stuff, there’s always 
Carl Sandburg’s poetry. 

PuBLIC OPINION, by Walter Lippmann. 
Harcourt. $2.75. 

The ex-editor of The New Republic 
weighs the imponderable, and does it well. 
OLp PaRK STREET AND ITs VICINITY, by 

Robert Means Lawrence. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00. 

History of a short street in Boston—a 

short street, and a merry one. 
Combination Price, $10.00. 





Library (at 95 cents e 


Menu No. 8 
MERTON OF THE MovIEs, by Harry Leon 
Wilson. Doubleday. $1.75. 

Romance of what the English call “the 
cinema.” 

AMERICAN PorTRAITS, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Biographical studies of Americans of 
the last three or four decades. 
COLLECTED PARODIES, by J. C. Squire. 

Doran. $2.00. 

Aren’t these the best parodies since 
Sir Owen’s Seaman’s? Very well; have 
it your own way. r 
SHE BLows! AND SPERM AT THAT! by 

William John Hopkins. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Admirable whaling romance; author— 
and typesetter, too—have caught the 
spirit of the old narratives. 

TWENTY YEARS OF LAWN TENNIS, by 
A. Wallis Myers. Doran. $3.00. 

All about tennis in all the lands of the 
Davis Cup. 

Combination Price, $11.50. 


Menu No. 9 
THE GREAT PRINCE SHAN, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Mr. Oppenheim’s sixty-fourth (or sev- 
enty-second) and as good as ever. 
MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis Hémon. 

Maemillan. $2.00. 

A tender and beautiful, but not a 
merry, romance of French-Canadians. 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE, by Lord 

Frederic Hamilton. Doran. $4.00. 

Amusing adventures in India, the West 
Indies, and England. 

WATCHERS OF THE Sky, by Alfred Noyes. 
Stokes. $2.50. 

Poems. 

THE So-CALLED HUMAN RACE, by Bert 
Leston Taylor. Knopf. $2.00. 

Paragraphs from B. L. T.’s column in 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Combination Price, $11.00. 


Menu No. 10 
ONCE ABOARD THE LuGGER ——, by A. S. 
M. Hutchinson. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Pure comedy and undiluted fun. 
MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET, by Walter de la 
Mare. Knopf. $3.00. 
A curious novel. 
THE DINGBAT OF ARCADY, by Marguerite 
Wilkinson. Macmillan. $1.75. 
A poetess writes in prose of voyages 
in boats. 
THE Best SHorT SToRIES OF 1921, edited 


by Edward J. O’Brien. Small, May- 


nard. $2.00. 
7 Combination Price, $8.50. 
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Lem Hooper on Genoa 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


of our eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem 
Hooper, with a frown of perplexity on his brow. 

“What’s the matter with them Rooshuns, Judge, that 
the conference at Genoa would not give them what they 
wanted?” he asked. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, put- 
ting down his pipe. “I'll tell you all about it. So far 
as those Russians were concerned that conference at 
Genoa was what you might call a meeting of the bank 
directors of the United World and Universe Bank, 
Uncle Sam absent but having the real cash. So in 
comes Russia, with a black eye and looking like a 
tramp. 

“ ‘Gents,’ Russia says, ‘I’ll tell you how it is. I got 
a little business up there in the corner of Europe and 
over in Asia, and it’s gone all to thunder. [I'll admit 
that—it’s gone all to thun- 
der! You see, gents, I 
had a little fire in my 
store—’ 

“ ‘Fire?’ says one of the 
directors, suspicious-like. 
‘Fire? How come you had 
a fire, Ivan? Who setthe 
fire?’ 

“‘Well, gents, I did!’ 
says Russia. ‘It was like 
this: I had some old stock 
on hand—Czars and prop- 
erty and one thing and an- 
other—and I sort of fig- 
gered if I had a good fire 
and collected a bunch of 
communistic insurance I’d 
be fixed pretty good. And 
I would have been, gents, 
only the Commune and 
Soviet Millennium Insur- 
ance Company went blooey 
on me. They didn’t make 
good, gents. So that’s BS 
how it is. That’s why I’m 
here, gents. I just want 
you to back me up with a 
few billion dollars or so—cash or credit—and I’ll be all 
right in no time. I got a good property there, if it’s 
handled right.’ 

“*George,’ says one of the directors, ‘just hand me 
this man Ivan’s record with this bank, will you, if you’ve 
got it handy,’ and one of the clerks named Lloyd George 
gets out the discount book and the card catalogue and 
turns to the Ivan Russia page. 

“Tf I may make so bold,’ says Lloyd George, with a 
gentle smile, ‘I’d like to call the attention of the direc- 
tors to the fact that Ivan’s record is not quite what we 
would like it to be. One rule of this bank is that when 
a man buys goods he must expect to pay for them.’ 

“ ‘How about that, Ivan?’ a director asks. 

“ ‘Well, that rule, now, I can’t promise to abide by, 
gents,’ says Ivan. ‘Paying for what I buy is against my 
principles, as you might say. I’m a man of principle’ 


ee OFFICER DURFEY approached the desk 








“The trouble with Russia, Durfey, is that it don’t vote the good 
old Human Nature Ticket 


“‘Hum!’ says the director. ‘Well, how about this 
other bank rule—“If a man borrows money and prom- 
ises to repay it, he must repay it.” How about that?’ 

“ ‘Well, now,’ says Ivan, ‘that’s all right for you folks, 
but I’m doing business a different way. You see, gents, 
it’s against my principles to repay anything. I got 
principles—’ 

“‘Hum!’ says the director. ‘I see! It’s against your 
principles to pay for the goods you’ve already bought, 
and it is against your principles to pay back the money 
you’ve already borrowed. The only thing that is not 
against your principles is to borrow some more—is 
that it?’ 

“ “Yes, mister!’ says Ivan. ‘You got me right; I’ma 
man of principle, I am. It could be that I’d say to you, 
“No! I don’t like the way you gents do business and I 
won’t borrow from you no more,” but I ain’t got no 

prejudices. Money is 

money—’ 

“ ‘Well, my good man,’ 
says the director, ‘if you 
have no prejudices we do 
have a few. One is that 
goods bought must be paid 
for, and another is that 
money borrowed must pe 
repaid, and the third is 
that the man who comes 
here to borrow more 
money and swears he will 
not pay what he has al- 
ready borrowed is not a 
good risk. George, see 
Ivan out and watch that 
he don’t steal the penhold- 
ers off the customers’ 
desks.’ ; 

“That’s what happened 
at Genoa, Durfey. Ivan 

*“ went there and said, ‘I 
don’t believe in property 
rights and I want to bor- 
row your property awhile.’ 
He went there and said, 
‘It’ll be all right, gents; 

I’m a man of principle, and I’ll return your property 

unless I happen to think it is against my principles to 
return it.’ It’s hard to do business with a man like that, 

Durfey. 

“The trouble with Russia, Durfey, is that it don’t vote 
the good old Human Nature ticket. It made a mistake 
and got itself elected on the Angelic Millennium ticket, 
and there ain’t no such animal. When mankind turns 
its back on human nature and calls in the angels to run 
things the chances are that the angels keep right on 
strumming their golden harps up in Heaven, and what 
comes in is the wolves. 

“To my notion, Durfey, one of the basic qualities of 
all living beings is property ownership. If my wife 
goes out in her garden and plants a petunia seed, and 
waters it, and grows the flower, she feels it is her flower 
and that she owns it, and she don’t want the City Coun- 
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cil to vote it to Bill Jones’s wife. The trout in the brook 
will fight for the stone it hides behind, and the sparrow 
on the roof will fight for its nest. Even the wolf, dad- 
baste it! will fight for its den. 

“Maybe, Durfey, the angels are satisfied to go up to 
the heap of harps each morning and take any one that is 
handed out, and be happy, but a man likes to own his 
own harp. The Russian has misjudged human nature 
and human desire; he’s been a poor guesser. Down be- 
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low here, Durfey, a man wants something to own. I 
don’t know that I’ve ever seen perfect communism in 
but one place on this earth in all my life.” 

“And where was that, boss?” asked Durfey. 

“Well, I hate to say it, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, 
“put it was one time when I saw a mass of maggots in 
a rotten cheese. And somehow, Durfey, I don’t seem to 
feel that a cheese owner would consider a maggot a good 
financial] risk.” 


The Latest Development in Ireland 
By Stephen Gwynn 


Dail Eireann, declared in the Dail with great 

force that the mass of Irish people had a right 
to settle by their votes whether they would accept or re- 
ject the Treaty and that no body of armed men should 
prevent them. Meanwhile Mr. Collins, Chairman of 
the Provisional Government and colleague of Mr. Grif- 
fith, was in prolonged conference with Mr. de Valera. 
The outcome was seen on Saturday when Mr. Collins and 
Mr. de Valera agreed to throw over Mr. Griffith. On 
Friday Mr. Griffith had introduced a motion: “There 
shall be an election on June 16.” On Saturday he had 
to add: “subject to the agreement.” That agreement 
reduced the elections to an idle form and took the issue 
completely out of the hands of the Irish people. The 
original proposal was to elect persons to sit in a Parlia- 
ment of Southern Ireland, and take the oath prescribed 
in the Treaty. Under the agreement, the election is to 
be for a new Dail which will at least pretend to repre- 
sent all Ireland and will impose the existing oath to the 
Irish Republic. The election cannot therefore be in it- 
self an acceptance of the Treaty. Secondly, it is to give 
no indication how Ireland is divided upon this ques- 
tion. The followers of Mr. Griffith and of Mr. de Valera 
are in the Dail two sharply divided and almost evenly 
balanced parties. But Mr. Griffith on Friday claimed 
that not 2 per cent. of the people in the country agreed 
with Mr. de Valera in wishing to prevent an electoral 
vote which would ratify the Treaty. By the agreement, 
Mr. Griffith’s followers and Mr. de Valera’s are to put 
forward for election a combined panel which both will 
unite to support. The panel is to be composed in the 
same proportions as the present Dail. Then the two 
parties in Ireland which command organization, money, 
and revolvers, have agreed to impose candidates on 
constituencies without the least concern for the opinion 
of the constituents on the vital and paramount issue. 
Both parties to this compact pledge themselves that 
there shall be no speeches, because under the conditions 
it would be difficult to enter upon any political discus- 
sion without jeopardizing the agreement. 

It is true that candidates not of the panel are per- 
mitted to present themselves. But an appeal is made 
to both wings of the Sinn Fein, and to both wings of 
the Army, to defeat them. Labor, however, declares it 
will put up a considerable list. Probably a deal will be 
done with Labor, because Labor also declines to say for 
or against the Treaty: it will therefore be possible to 
let in an equal number of labor candidates for and 
against—and to provide that. such candidates shall be 


()" Friday, May 19, Mr. Griffith, President of the 


available. Otherwise the independent citizen has to go 
on with his candidature under the most hopeless condi- 
tions. He will be represented by both parties to the 
panel as an opponent to unity and, consequently, as an 
enemy of peace. The country will not have in the 
three weeks that intervene a full opportunity of judging 
the new administration, which, as part of the agree- 
ment, now takes charge. And even if they complain 
that peace has not yet been established they will be 
told that a solid vote to support the coalition is the way 
to ensure it. Finally, any candidature which seems 
likely to succeed against the panel is likely, if not cer- 
tain, to be met with arguments that will deter all but 
the hardiest electors from going to the polls. Mr. Grif- 
fith promised protection to voters, or people hoped they 
might get it, because they would be voters going to 
strengthen his Government. But nobody in Ireland be- 
lieves that a Government will protect voters who are 
going to vote against its candidates. Any opposition 
to any panel candidate will be regarded as factious, and 
the desired result is a series of unopposed returns. 
Labor may modify this, and possibly one man will make 
an exception. The Lord Mayor of Dublin has held his 
office without definite party commitment for four years; 
he has shown great courage and shrewdness and ren- 
dered great service; to oppose his candidature by vio- 
lence would be damaging, and it is probable that his 
success will be desired. But I expect to see him the 
sole independent. 

If it be asked why the people stand this, the answer 
is plain. The promised peace carries everything. On 
Sunday the news was spread through the country by 
motor cars and everywhere was received with rejoicing. 
For everywhere people felt that security was gone. 
There might be at any moment civil war between the 
two armed sections. There was at the moment a state 
of things in which mere chance and not in any sense 
the popular will decided whether force in a particular 
district rested with Free State troops or the mutineers. 
If with the latter, the men, having no war-chest, neces- 
sarily commandeered what they needed, and those whose 
goods or wares were taken naturally grew resentful. 
This injured the cause of the mutineers, who then hit 
upon the expedient of looting the banks to provide pay 
and rations. This was done first in the name of the Bel- 
fast boycott, and branches of Northern banks suffered; 
later it was represented as a protest against the un- 
fairness of the Provisional Government, who paid their 
own troops but would not provide for the expenses of 
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the mutineers. To do them justice, short of this, they 
gave General Rory.O’Conor and his followers all pos- 
sible facilities. 

It must be remembered that not all the Free State 
troops were in uniform and that the mutineers were all 
in mufti. Consequently, there was nothing to prevent 
any enterprising persons from visiting houses and de- 
claring themselves I. R. A. on a search party or on 
requisitioning duty. Generous use was made of the op- 
portunity. Cattle, motor cars, money, property of all 
kinds went. Life went too, on occasions. Ireland was 
genuinely horrified when cases occurred of murdering 
Protestants as such. Yet genuine as was the resent- 
ment it did not prevent the evil from spreading. Every 
Protestant farmer felt himself, and was, much more 
liable than his neighbors to raids and intimidation. 

Everybody wanted all this stopped and, though Mr. 
Collins talked big about stopping it, nothing was done; 
except here and there, where an energetic young soldier, 
General McKeown, “the blacksmith of Ballymalee,” 
was in command. In a kind of despair people have ac- 
cepted the view that agreement between Mr. Collins and 
Mr. de Valera will restore unity and discipline to the 
army and will put down crime in the country. Mr. de 
Valera said order would be restored within a week. 
That was last Saturday, and I write on Thursday. Then 
last night there has been heavy firing in Dublin, of 
which no mention appears in the papers, and then 
there are published every day conspicuous acts of brig- 
andage. For instance, yesterday a retired general of- 
ficer was shot by two youths who demanded the pony 
and trap in which he was driving. But until the failure 
to reéstablish security is proved, people will continue 
to be enthusiastic for an agreement which gives them 
the promise of it. They will not ask—as yet—what is 
the price of the promise. 

The price is, however, exorbitant. First, the exist- 
ence of the Treaty is jeopardized. On the faith of the 
Dail’s acceptance of it last January, England handed 
over control to the Provisional Government, and with- 
drew the troops. Dublin is now the only place where 
any remain, and even in Dublin most barracks have been 
transferred. Yet at this stage Mr. Collins, who signed 
the Treaty, has agreed to replace the Provisional Gov- 
ernment by a Coalition in which four out of nine shall 
be men who refuse to recognize the Treaty in any shape 
or form. He has agreed that the Minister for Defense 
shall be elected by the army itself, which may elect 
General Rory O’Conor; and finally he has replaced the 
election in which the people were, under the Treaty, to 
ratify it or reject it, by a bogus election in which the 
Treaty can be no issue at all. 

The disturbances in Southern Ireland, the murder and 
intimidation of Protestants, the robbing of Belfast 
banks, the confiscation or destruction of Belfast goods 
(in violation of a pact between Mr. Collins and Sir 
James Craig) all have envenomed the trouble in Bel- 
fast, where a savage fight has been proceeding. Things 
had gone from bad to worse, savage attacks by 
Protestants led: to savage reprisals (bombs in crowded 
tram cars, for instance) till finally it had come down 
to a regular attempt to squeeze the Catholics out of all 
their outlying settlements in the town into one quarter— 


with probably an ultimate intention to push them com- 
pletely out. But on the whole disturbance was confined 


to Belfast, till the Rory O’Conor section of the Irish 
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army had the brilliant idea of effecting unity in the 
South by concentrating upon action against the North. 


.There was a sudden campaign of aggression: burning 


of buildings in Belfast and all over the six counties; 
murder in many cases of the most cold-blooded kind. 
The result was a violent outburst of unauthorized re- 
venge. But when the Collins-de Valera compact became 
known this was steadied down and systematized. The 
Northern Government said, and were fully entitled to 
say, that a campaign had been set on foot to render 
government impossible in their country. They retorted 
by proscribing half a dozen Sinn Fein organizations, 
by mobilizing their whole police force, and by appealing 
for more British troops. The position is now that they 
have nineteen British battalions in their territory, 
most of them posted along the border, so that any raid 
in force from the South would involve acts of war 
against the British forces. Such a raid with a coalition 
in power could no longer be regarded as the act of one 
undisciplined section. Southern Ireland under the 
Treaty would have become the aggressor. Behind this 
cordon there is an immense police force, in three cate- 
gories. Outside the police, no one in the area can own 
a cartridge without risking heavy penalties. This armed 
Protestant population is about two to one and at least in 
Belfast it shows a growing unity of determination to 
expel all the Catholics, since the Catholics as a body re- 
fuse to recognize or obey the Government which has by 
act of the Imperial Parliament been set up. 

In the coalition which has been formed under the 
agreement of May 20, both sides agree that the main 
reason for unity is that Ireland may be able to deal ef- 
fectively with Ulster. Both agree that the first object 
is to end the partition of Ireland. Mr. Collins, however, 
plainly wishes to do this by persuasion backed by eco- 
nomic arguments. Mr. de Valera relies on force. It is 
clear that Mr. de Valera’s will must prevail, however. 
With his will or without it, emissaries of the extremist 
wing from the South or their partisans in the North can 
force the pace by assassination of prominent Ulstermen, 
or by burning of their homes or places of business. The 
torch is lit already, it may be lit in a score of other 
places, and the measures of repression by arrest of sus- 
pects which already the Northern Government is tak- 
ing will make it easier to kindle. I do not think this 
war party in the South will be content till they have 
tried their strength in what may be called a battle. It 
will be a new experience for them, and they will meet 
many for whom the experience is not new. Ulster has 
will be largely reinforced by volunteers from across the 
a far larger population of ex-soldiers in its ranks, and it 
Channel. The war may not last long; but we shall, I 
believe, be the next theatre of European war. Mr. de 
Valera may probably die decoratively having accom- 
plished incalculable mischief with the most sublime in- 
tentions. If it were not for the Ulster complication, 
our troubles might cure themselves; but Ulster on the 
border with the rival claims of Northern and Southern 
Ireland, Protestant and Catholic Ireland, presents a 
problem which only sane and deliberate statesmanship 
could solve, and that is perhaps too much to expect of 
people in the throes of revolution. As it is, Balkan con- 
ditions are likely to prevail in this island for a period 


which must seem grave to the individual, yet in the his- ' 


tory of a nation, how brief and transitory. That is thé 
only consoling thought I find; and I find it chilly. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


June in 13th Century Italy 


In June I give you a close-wooded fell, 
With crowns of thicket coil’d about its head, 
With thirty villas twelve times turreted, 

All girdling round a little citadel; 

And in the midst a springhead and fair well 


With thousand conduits branch’d and shining speed, 
Worndizg the garden and the tender mead, 

Yet to the freshen’d grass acceptable. 

And lemons, citrons, dates, and oranges, 
And all the fruits whose savour is most rare, 


Shall shine within the shadow of your trees; 
And every one shall be a lover there; 


Until your life, so fill’d with courtesies, 
Throughout the world be counted debonair. 


Translated from the Italian of Folgore Da San Geminiano 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti (one of the Twelve Sonnets 


of the Months). 


Domestic Affairs 


Coal Prices and Mr. Hoover 


™y ECRETARY HOOVER has been in conference 
with representatives of the National Retail Coal 


Dealers’ Association, with a view to keeping 
down coal prices to consumers. The results have not 
been entirely satisfactory; partly because 


Germany Coming Back 

In March Germany purchased from us 140,872 bales 
of cotton; England, 109,853; France, 64,122. In the 
same month Germany took from us 26,357,425 pounds 
of copper; France, 10,227,165; Japan, 8,848,079. In 
March, 1914, Germany imported from us 219,948 bales 
of cotton, and 31,403,531 pounds of copper. he fig- 
ures for the nine months ended with March show about 
the same proportion as to purchases by the several na- 
tions, German purchases being much nearer pre-war 
figures than those of other nations. 


An Arts Centre for New York City 

Arrangements are well under way toward realization 
of a plan for a great arts centre for New York City. 
It is proposed to erect an opera house facing on Central 
Park South, to be flanked on one side by a building to 
house musical and dramatic activities, on the other 
side by a building to house activities of the “fine arts.” 
The construction would cover two blocks (Fifty-seventh 
to Fifty-ninth Street, Broadway to Sixth Avenue, Sev- 
enth Avenue between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-ninth 
Streets ceasing to exist) and would require condemna- 
tion proceedings. It is estimated that the cost would 
be not less than $15,000,000. It is planned 





of misunderstanding, partly by reason of 
the cupidity of certain dealers, and partly, 
if the dealers are to be believed, because of 
the cupidity of certain operators. It is 
charged that certain operators have chosen 
to interpret their agreement with Mr. 
Hoover that the maximum price of coal at 
the mine shall not exceed $3.50, as justify- 
ing an immediate boost of the price to that 
maximum. There are doubtless scoundrels 
even among coal operators, but Mr. Hoover 
seems to think that his plan of voluntary 
agreement and coéperation will, after a few 
hitches, work out all along the line. There 
are certain Senators who do not think so, 
who charge that Mr. Hoover’s intervention 
has been maladroit. 


The Anthracite Negotiations 
Broken Off 
The negotiations which have been going 








also to cut a semi-circular plaza out of the 
Park opposite the buildings. 


The Museum of Heads and Horns 


The new Museum of the National Col- 
lection of Heads and Horns was presented 
to New York City by the New York Geo- 
logical Society, on May 25. It is a build- 
ing of very solid construction and of classic 
style, worthy of the incomparable collec- 
tion it houses. On its front is the inscrip- 
tion: “In Memory of the. Vanishing Big 
Game of the World.” 


The Kaiser’s Memoirs 

All Americans have reason to fee] un- 
limited pride in the fact that, in the com- 
petition for the foreign rights of publica- 
tion of the ex-Kaiser’s memoirs, America 
has won. For these rights the highest 
price ever paid for any piece of writing 
was paid over to William’s agent, a Leipsic 








on for many weeks between representatives 
of anthracite coal operators and miners = /"#e*national 
representatives having rejected the oper- 

ators’ ultimatum proposing arbitration of the contro- 
versy by a commission to be appointed by President 
Harding. 

A definite strike is now expected to supersede the 
“suspension of work” which has existed since April 1. 
Apparently the only differences caused by a strike order 
would be withdrawal of 5,000 maintenance men now 
protecting the mines and the necessity of a vote before 
resumption of work. 


were broken off on June 14, the miners’ King F "he First of 


publishing house, by an American com- 
bination including the New York Times, 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, and 
Harper and Brothers. sR 

So the headlines, causing the American breast to 
distend with pride. But, reading on, one discovers in 
the fortunate competing group, besides fifteen United 
States newspapers, a Buenos Ayres newspaper, one of 
Mexico City, one of Havana, and The London Sunday 
Times. Moreover, though Harper and Brothers have 


the American and Canadian book rights, Cassell & Co. . 


of London have the English and colonial book rights. 


big 
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But, after all, the chief glory goes to America. The 
Kaiser need never worry any more for lack of funds. 
He has the joke on Mr. Stephen Leacock. 


Brief Notes 


The Supreme Court has decided that labor unions are 
suable for damages caused by strikes and that strike 
funds are subject to execution in suits for such damages. 

* * %*% 

The President has signed the bill providing for an 

additional member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
* * * 

On June 6 the Railroad Board issued an order cutting 
by 7 to 9 cents per hour the pay of 400,000 railroad 
shop-crafts workers, the annual saving to the owners 
involved being $60,000,000. The executives of the shop- 
craft unions have decided to take a strike vote. 

* * * 

The McCumber Bonus bill was reported to the Senate 
on the 8th. According to Senator McCumber its ulti- 
mate cost to the people will be $3,845,659,481. That 
estimate is probably very conservative. The bill does 
not provide for finding the money, whatever the amount. 

* * * 

The Federal Trade Commission has reported to the 
Senate that action to prevent consummation of the pro- 
posed merger of the Bethlehem Steel Company and its 
subsidiaries with the Lackawanna Steel Company and 
its subsidiaries, would be in the public interest, as the 
merger, if accomplished, would operate in violation of 


the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
* * * 


The 42d annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opened at Cincinnatieon June 12. Its 
work will be discussed as a whole after its adjournment. 

* * * 

The order that all American troops be out of Germany 
by July 1 has been revoked. About 1,000 of our men 
will be retained at Coblenz for an undetermined period. 

* * * 

Our Government has accepted an invitation from the 
British Government to designate officers to participate 
with British, French, and Italian officers, in investi- 
gation of Greek charges of Turkish atrocities upon 
Greeks in Anatolia, and of Turkish counter-charges. 

* * * 

The United States Lines (Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration) has 
starteda 
weekly ser- 
vice from 
North At- 
lantic ports 
to London, 
“second to 
none.” The 
fleet consists 
of the Presi- 
dent Gar- 
field, Presi- 
dent Mon- 
roe, Presi- 
dent Adams, 
P resident 
Van Buren 
and _ Presi- 
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dent Polk; combination passenger and freight steamers. 
* * *% 
General Semenov is on his way through Canada to 
Vancouver, B. C., whence he will sail for the Far East. 
His departure gives much satisfaction. 


The British Empire 


The Irish Situation 
N June 4 British troops cleared invading Repub- 
O lican Army troops out of Ulster territory in the 
Pettigoe district (region of Lough Erne), and 
on June 8 they cleared other invading Irish out of the 
“Belleek salient” of County Fermanagh (Ulster terri- 
tory). The total casualties in the two encounters were 
trifling: one Briton killed, the number of Irish killed 
not certainly known except to the Irish authorities. It 
would appear that the British pushed outposts short dis- 
tances into Free State territory to hold commanding 
ground, and that these outposts have not been with- 
drawn. A great hullaballoo was started by: the Irish 
over the Pettigoe affair, but died down so suddenly that 
one suspects the Irish recognized that they had a weak 
case. If Irish troops were on Ulster territory in the 
Pettigoe district, the assertion from Republican Army 
Headquarters that they were regulars and not, as the 
British seem to think, “dissident” or irregular troops, 
scarcely justifies the invasion. Michael Collins spoke 
the other day of the two incidents as trifling and as 
holding no threat of prejudicing the relations between 
the British and Provisional Free State Governments. 
It is not certain, but it seems from dispatches that the 
border tension has been considerably eased during the 
past few days. 


* % * 


Outrages in Belfast have greatly fallen off since the 
terrible last days of May. 
* * * 
The schism in the Irish Republican Army is said still 
to exist, though the troops loyal to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and the “dissidents,” refrain from falling 


foul of each other. 
* * * 


To illustrate the singular character of the Collins- 
de Valera compact, in a certain constituency admitted 
by everybody to be overwhelmingly pro-treaty four of 
the five candidates on the coalition Sinn Fein panel are 
anti-treaty. There seems a likelihood, however, that in 
this as in some other similar cases non-panel pro-treaty 
candidates will defeat anti-treaty panel candidates. 

* *% % 

It is averred that the conferences in London between 
members of the British Government and Irish leaders 
committed to the London Agreement have had the 
happy result of bringing the draft of the Free State 
constitution into strict conformity with the London 
Agreement. 

The Brennan Helicopter 

Louis Brennan, the Irish inventor, working for the 
British Air Ministry, has invented a helicopter, which, 
if the results of laboratory experiments are borne out 
in actual flight, will revolutionize the art of aviation. 
It is expected to rise vertically, to hover stationary, to 
descend vertically with the engine cut out, and to take 
off and land on a space exceeding by little its over-all 
dimensions. 
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Wide World Photos 


A new kind of May-Pole Dance (London mounted police in Kensington Gardens) 


The above according to a press report given much 
prominence; which report, however, has been charac- 
terized as an absurd piece of extravagance from a source 
deserving the highest respect. 


The Bankers’ Committee 
Adjourns 


T will be recalled how the committee of eminent 
I bankers convened at Paris by the Reparations 
Commission to “give technical advice” as to the 
conditions under which an international loan to Ger- 
many might successfully be floated, discovered that 
their inquiry would be of little value unless the subject 
of German reparations should be included in its scope; 
and how in consequence they asked for instructions on 
that head from the, Reparations Commission. The 
Reparations Commission, by a vote of 3 to 1, authorized 
such inclusion. But, since the adverse vote came from 
the French member of the Commission, and since 
French interest in German reparation payments is a 52 
per cent. interest, and since M. Sergent, the French 
member of the Bankers’ Committee, showed himself 
uncompromisingly opposed (under the circumstances) 
to consideration of any proposals looking to reduction 
of the reparations total or even to modification of the 
London schedule of payments (that of May 5, 1921), 
the Committee felt, or professed to feel, that continu- 
ance of their deliberations would be (under the circum- 
stances) useless; wherefore on the 10th they adjourned, 
after drawing up a report to be submitted to the 
Reparations Commission. M. Sergent submitted a 
minority report, expressing his unwillingness to asso- 
ciate himself with the conclusions agreed on by the other 
members. 

On analysis of the windy and confused majority 
report, what (baldly expressed) appear to be the main 
heads of the Committee’s finding? The following answer 
is submitted: 


That a small (i. e, comparatively) loan to Germany 
(unless understood as preliminary to a larger loan and to 
save German finance from collapse prior to consummation 
of the latter) would be of little value to German’s creditors, 
and is not worth considering. : 

That to secure takers of a large loan (they must be found 
chiefly in America) reéstablishment of the general credit of 
Germany is necessary. 

That to the reéstablishment of German credit a great re- 
duction of the reparations total is essential, and a definite 
and permanent settlement of the reparations problem. 

That consideration of reduction of the German repara- 
tions total is bound up with consideration of the foreign 
debts of Germany’s creditors. That (the report does not 
say so, but the implication stares out) Germany’s chief 
creditor, France, will not hear to a reduction of the repara- 
tions total without a corresponding reduction of her foreign 
debts. 

That at this point an impasse is reached; for it all comes 
to this (not so directly stated in the report, but the implica- 
tion fairly leaps from the text, like the Dragon from an 
old Chinese painting): that a loan to Germany of size to 
go far to liquidate the embarrassments of the situation, is 
not possible unless the United States will cancel the war 
debts due her. 

“Such questions as interallied indebtedness are outside 
the competence of the Committee and cannot be discussed by 
them.” But the Committee “cannot ignore the fact” that 
the solution of the problem they were convened to solve 
presupposes solutions of the forbidden questions. 


The Committee will meet again when unanimously 
requested by the Reparations Commission to do so; 
provided (again the thing is implied, not said) all 
limitations on their competence to discuss and find are 
expressly withdrawn. 

When, if ever, may the Reparations Commission be 
expected to request the Committee to continue, their 
deliberations with no limitations on their competence? 

Mr. J. P. Morgan, in a statement independently issued 
to the press, partly answers that question as follows: 


I am now and shall continue to be ready to do everything 
in my power to assist in the solution of the problems which 
confront the economic life of Europe, but I believe that in 
so far as such problems depend for their solution upon an 
international loan to Germany in which the American in- 
vestor would take part, the solution is not possible without a 
general settlement of the reparations question and only as 
a part of such settlement. Undoubtedly a settlement of this 
question involves the consideration and arrangement of many 
other questions which must be settled between the Govern- 
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ments in order to arrive at the unanimity required for the 
first condition of a loan. 

I shall, of course, as I have stated to the Reparations 
Commission, be ready at any time to return and do any- 
thing in my power when conditions permit andthe Commis- 
sion may so desire. ale 

Is it not proper to infer that, of the “many other ques- 
tions which must be settled,” the outstanding, the all- 
important ones, are those of inter-allied indebtedness? 

* * * 

The Committee hint that, if there is much delay in 
settling those “many other questions that must be 
settled,” German finance may collapse. And German 
newspapers are already declaring (mendaciously, to be 


sure, but nevertheless declaring) that, “Germany’s 
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Bronze bust of Viscount Bryce, to be presented to the American 
people by Sir Charles Wakefield, through.the Sulgrave Institu- 
tion, and placed in Washington. A replica will be placed in 
Trinity Church, New York. The photograph shows (left to right) 
Reid Dick, the artist; Lady Bryce, and Sir Charles Wakefield 


acceptance of the Reparations Commission’s latest terms 
being contingent on foreign credit relief,” that engage- 
ment now lapses. 


Le Temps on the Report of 


the Bankers’ Committee 


HE semi-official Temps, noting that the Bankers’ 
Committee finds a loan impossible without re- 
duction of the reparations total, observes: 


But it does not dare add that a reduction in the German 
debt was made impossible by the maintenance of the debt. 

In fact, the committee does not hesitate to reach a con- 
clusion that reflects upon France, but it takes good care 
not to reach the conclusion which is inseparable from it 
but which would reflect upon the United States. It pretends 
to aim at the French, when it knows very well its blow 
should fall on the Americans. It is a tactic that lacks 
grandeur. Shall one say that the Committee of Bankers 
cannot expose itself to disoblige the United States, which 
holds so much gold? 


Poincare and Lloyd George on 


the Hague Conferences 


N June 2 Premier Poincaré of France addressed a 
() note to the Governments invited to participate 
in the Hague conferences on Russian questions 
(Russia excepted, presumably), setting forth the atti- 
tude of France toward further negotiations with the 
Russians. 

The Hague programme calls for a meeting at The 
Hague on June 15 of representatives of the Powers 
represented at Genoa, except Russia and Germany, to 
“examine under what conditions a commission of ex- 
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perts representing these Powers shall treat with a Rus- 
sian commission of experts, and to decide on the com- 


position of that commission.” By the 20th of June the ° 


composition of that commission is to be communicated 
to the Russian Government, and on June 26 the two 
commissions of experts are to meet at The Hague. 

That schedule, said Poincaré, does not allow sufficient 
time for achievement of that common understanding 
among the Powers, or for that elaborate preparation 
(prior to the meeting of the experts), without which 
the experts’ conferences must be a failure. 

As to the common understanding: Poincaré made clear 
that the attitude of France at The Hague would be more 
uncompromising than it was at Genoa in regard to: the 
public and private debts of Russia to foreign Govern- 
ments and nationals; property in Russia formerly owned 
by foreign nationals but since confiscated by the Soviet 
Government; and credits to Russia. Since France will 
not budge a jot from her position on these questions, 
a “common understanding” implies subscription by all 
the other Powers to the French views. It is obvious 
how it might take a considerable time to secure the 
subscription of Great Britain on the question of prop- 
erty. 

As to preparation: Nothing, said Poincaré, is to be 
hoped of the conferences of the experts without “estab- 
lishment” in advance “of a very clear, very complete 
general plan” of Russian reconstruction based on such 
an examination (on the ground itself) of conditions in 
Russia as that proposed by Mr. Hughes in his note de- 
clining the invitation to The Hague. 

Establishment of such a plan and of the required 
“common understanding” calls for a great deal more 
time, concluded Poincaré, than the schedule allows 
(7. e. June 15-26 at most). Ergo (though Poincaré did 
not plainly say so), the meeting of the experts should 
be postponed. 

On June 11 the British. Foreign Office issued a 
memorandum in reply to Poincaré’s note. 

The British Government will not agree to requiring 
the Russians to withdraw their note of May 11. [Prob- 
ably Poincaré had no thought of pushing that point: 
merely wishing emphatically to record his opinion of 
that preposterous document, and perhaps hoping thereby 
to forestall more such nonsense.] . 

The British think it would be absurd to present the 
Russians with a complete plan of reconstruction framed 
without their collaboration, to take or to leave. [Here 
it may be remarked that a compromise between the 
French and the British expressed views would seem to 
be “the ticket.” Certainly it should make for success 
of the experts’ conferences, if the non-Russian experts 
should enter those conferences with a tentative plan 
based on first-hand investigation. ] 

The note does not make clear whether or no the Brit- 
ish cling to the leasehold tenure idea; a most important 
matter. But the following is clear enough: “Whether 
the Russian Government makes restitution of private 
property alienated from its owners or pays compensa- 
tion for it, is.a matter solely for the Russian Govern- 
ment to decide.” [Is it not clear that Poincaré is quite 
right in urging that a common understanding among 
the non-Russian Powers on the property question prior 
to the experts’ conferences, is essential? | 

Poincaré is quite right as to the substance of his ar- 
gument. The Genoa Conference failed so egregiously 
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mostly through lack of a common understanding among 
the Powers exclusive of Russia: and Germany, and 
through lack of preparation. The Hague conferences 
are likely to fail as egregiously for the same reasons. 
It is a pity Poincaré’s representations were not made 
before the invitations to The Hague were sent out; it 
is too late now to adopt his proposals. 
* * * 


On the 12th Poincaré dispatched another note to the 
Powers in reply to the British memorandum, reflecting 
quite justifiably on a certain tone of insolence in the 
British note, and setting forth the French position with 
more lucidity and precision than in his first note. As 
for the Russian note of May 11, since Lloyd George 
chooses to consider that it has virtually been annulled, 
Poincaré is content to let it go at that. But Poincaré 
is more insistent than ever that before further nego- 
tiations with the Russians there should be agreement 
among the non-Russian Powers on “certain guiding 
principles,” and a tentative plan of Russian reconstruc- 
tion should be concerted, based on examination of Rus- 
sian conditions by representatives of these Powers 
“on the spot.” It would, however, “be a travesty of the 
intentions of the French Government to pretend’”’ (this 
is a thwack at Lloyd George) “that it thought of pro- 
posing a ready-made plan for restcration under the 
form of an ultimatum.” 

On the whole Poincaré is right. But unless all hands, 
including the Russians, show more sense than is to be 
expected, his proposals have come too late. 

* * * 


As this is being written, the preliminary Hague 
meeting is being organized. It is not likely that much 
will be accomplished prior to information of the result 
of the meeting of Premiers Lloyd George and Poincaré 
in London on the 19th. Poincaré goes to London by in- 
vitation of London city and county committees to at- 
tend a celebration in honor of Verdun Day. Under such 
circumstances it is likely that both Premiers will be 
tender of the entente. 


China Has a New President 


SU SHIH-CHANG has retired to private life. 
H Invited by the Chinese Cabinet and urged by 
Wu Pei-fu and the members of the old Parlia- 

ment now gathered at Peking, Li Yuan-hung has re- 
sumed the Presidency, which, under pressure from the 
militarists, he resigned in 1917. His present tenure of 
the office is obviously irregular. The Parliamentary 
group would fain regularize it, but cannot do so, since 
(contrary to earlier reports) they are not a majority 
of the old Parliament and hence are not competent to 
perform constitutional functions. Li Yuan-hung is 
reorganizing the Cabinet. He has invited Wu Ting-fang 
to be Premier; that Wu Ting-fang who is now Civil 
Governor of Kwang-tung Province and, since General 
Chen Kwang-ming parted company with Sun Yat-sen, 
has been the chief of Sun’s supporters; the same Wu 
Ting-fang who was once Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, wittiest and one of the wisest of diplomats. 
He was Li Yuan-hung’s Foreign Minister when the 
latter was constitutional President. Li is waiting 
anxiously for Wu’s answer; if it should be favorable, 
Wu is expected to draw with him to Peking enough 
members of the Canton Parliament (all the members of 
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the Canton Parliament were members of the old Parlia- 
ment) to’ swell the group at Peking to the required 
majority. Even if Wu Ting-fang declines, likelihood 
is hinted of enough defections from the Canton Parlia- 
ment to secure that majority at Peking. If a majority 
cannot be assembled at Peking, there is likely to be a 
national convention and an attempt at fundamental 
reconstruction; a doubtful business, because of the 
delay involved. Should the first fine careless rapture 
of the present desire for unification lapse, it is doubtful 
whether it can be recaptured. Dr. Yen continues as 
Foreign Minister and will be Premier if Wu Ting-fang 
declines. Wu Pei-fu is the new Minister of War. Dr. 
Wang Chung-hui, who distinguished himself at the 
Washington Conference, retains the portfolio of Justice. 

Sun Yat-sen continues to denounce the Peking pro- 
gramme of reforms and unification as bogus, and appar- 
ently continues to advance north through Kiang-si. He 
seems to be elaborately preparing to “come a cropper.” 
When Chang Tso-lin has been disposed of, it will be 
Sun’s turn. 

Chang Tso-lin asked Wu Pei-fu for an armistice, and 
Wu Pei-fu granted it. Chang had in mind a foul trick, 
but Wu Pei-fu saw through him. Expecting to find 
Wu Pei-fu off his guard, Chang attacked the latter’s 
forces south of Shan-hai-kuan, but found them alert and 
expectant and was repulsed. Wu Pei-fu has, according 
to reports, upward of 50,000 troops either close on 
Chang Tso-lin’s heels or en route by land and water to 
crush him. 


Several Things 


HERE is a deadlock in the conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries of Chile and Peru, now in process at 
Washington. 


* %+ 


A civil war is on in Paraguay. 
* * * 

It will be recalled that the Constituent Assembly of 
the Priamur Republic (of which Vladivostok is the capi- 
tal) deposed or made the gesture of deposing Merkulov 
from the Presidency of that Republic. How it came 
about does not appear, but Merkulov is back on the job. 

















International 


The piano with whose aid Wagner composed some of his most 
famous pieces. It will be brought to the United States 
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“What I Am Going to Read This Summer” 


Answers from Persons of Various Occupations and Interests to the 


Following 


Questions: 


1. What kinds of reading do you do during the summer? 2. What books do you look forward to reading 
this summer? 3. What books do you recommend to others for the summer? 


Carolyn Wells, Author 


Y summer reading is the same as my winter read- 

ing, omnivorous. It includes all sorts, from the 

wisest science to the most foolish detective stories. 

From erudite essays to light verse. From Schopen- 

hauer’s Philosophy to F. P. A.’s Column. I look forward 

this summer to continuing to read “The Outline of Sci- 

ence,” which comes to me serially from England, and 

a new story by J. S. Fletcher, promised for August. 

I recommend to others to read any books that I have 
written. 


William T. Hornaday, Ornithologist 


WING to the exigencies of heads and horns, and 
the growth of a certain book in which I have a 
fatherly interest, my book-reading during the past six 
months has been calamitously inadequate. During 
the summer I intend to read the third volume of William 
Beebe’s monumental “Monograph of the Pheasants of 
the World’; Lieut.-Col. G. K. Howard-Bury’s superb 
volume on “Mount Everest Reconnaissance”; the re- 
mainder of Stefansson’s “Friendly Arctic”; Dr. A. K. 
Haagner’s “Mammals of South Africa,” and T. A. 
Barns’s book on his hunting of monster gorillas on 
Mount Eglon, as soon as it appears. 

The list of books that I advise all real book readers 
to read next summer, for instruction, diversion, and 
admonition, is headed by a one-volume exposition of 
the law and gospel of wild-animal intelligence, entitled 
“The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals,” by William 
T. Hornaday. The chapter entitled “The Wild Animal 
Bill of Rights” is alone worth the price of admission. 
(Always I have made it a rule never to penalize and 
obscurate a book because it chanced to have been made 
by a friend!) This book is quite new, and thus far un- 
scotched. 

The other volumes that I feel safe in recommending 
for the summer solstice are not all of them “new,” but 
in these days of a million books per year who will know 
the difference? By all means read Conan Doyle’s mas- 
terpiece of wild-animal fiction, and a real work of art, 
called “The Lost World’”—but to enjoy it 100 per cent. 
a modicum of animal lore is necessary to the party of 
the second part. For a delightful outing in Africa, take 
Abel Chapman’s “Wild Sudan,” and give up to his able 
guidance. He is a charming writer and partial to good 
illustrations. For a great record of wild-life protection, 
read Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt’s “The Conservation of the 
Wild Life of Canada.” 

I recommend the reading of Philip Ashton Rollins’s 
“The Cowboy” before all the cowboys of the Western 
cattle plains are dead and buried “on the lone prai-ree.” 
Along with this I vouch for and recommend the genuine 
poetry of the West in Badger Clark’s “Sun and Saddle 
Leather,” handled by L. A. Huffman, Miles City, Mon- 
tana—one of the last of the plainsmen. 

Finally, if your heart is bad, and ungrateful for the 


good things of life, then go off into the woods, by your- 
self, and read “Hitting the Dark Trail,” by blind Clar- 
ence Hawkes, of Hadley, Massachusetts, and from it you 
will rise a chastened and a better man. 


H. L. Mencken, Critic 


O your questions: 

1. I see no reason why summer reading should 
be differentiated from other reading. It is doubtful 
that the distinction is ever made by habitual readers, 
and most publishers seem to have forgotten it. The day 
of the trivial summer yellow-back is done. 

2. My own reading as a professional reviewer is 
chiefly in the field of belles-lettres. Hence I usually 
turn to other fields when I read for pleasure. My pref- 
erence, in summer as in winter, is for books in the ex- 
act sciences, especially biology and chemistry. I also 
read a great deal of history. During the coming sum- 
mer I hope to get through forty or fifty volumes on the 
military history of the late war. 

3. I believe that most intelligent Americans would 
get something out of “The Myth of a Guilty Nation,” 
by A. J. Nock, editor of the Freeman, and “Shall It Be 
Again?” by John Kenneth Turner, a good book with an 
absurd title. I mention these books because they are 
not likely to get much editorial notice, and the little they 
get will probably be dishonest. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Explorer 
UST now I am putting in my time writing books 
rather than reading them. “The more you write 
the less you read” seems to be the general rule—which 
may explain in part why much of what is written is so 
little worth reading. 
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I seem to be following the drift of the time towards 
“serious” reading. Books are now being written which 
are as true as the authors can make them and as inter- 
esting as they could possibly be if they were not true. 
You may enjoy a novel as much as a serious book while 
you are reading it, but it leaves on the mind somewhat 
the after-effect of a dissipation—you have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that your time might have been better 
spent. “Maria Chapdelaine” is a good book, but so is 
“The Mind in the Making.” I am glad I read Robin- 
son’s book, but the most I can say for the French- 
Canadian novel is that I am not sorry I read it. 

Your query as to the specific books I would recom- 
mend gives me a chance [ have long been waiting for. 
I am an admirer of Wells and I think that he has done 
the world no greater service than to use his popularity 
and lucid style to inveigle people into acquiring a smat- 
tering of history and of science. I cannot help think- 
ing that the popularity of his “Outline of History” 
shows two things chiefly—the trend of the times and 
the value of advertising. 

Wells has the grace to refer to the “Martyrdom of 
Man” as an interesting book.and one along the lines of 
his own “Outline of History.” Now that I am asked, 


I should like to give two pieces of advice. To those who 


have read Wells, I would say: Read the “Martyrdom of 
Man” and then tell your friends what you think of the 
comparative merits of the two books. To those who 
have not yet found the time to read Wells, I would sug- 
gest they read the “Martyrdom of Man” rather than 
Wells’s “Outline,” first because it is the pioneer work 
in that field, secondly because it is written with even 
greater genius than that of Wells, and thirdly because 


‘it is a much smaller book and gives you a similar grasp 


of world development with only a fraction of the effort 
needed for going through Wells. 

As to my own summer plans: [ intend to read 
Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians” because I liked his 
“Queen Victoria,” and I shall read anything else of 
Strachey’s I can get. For many years I have admired 
the work of Thomson and Geddes, and for that reason 
I expect to read Thomson’s “Outline of Science” as fast 
as it appears. I shall read Lippmann’s “Public Opinion.” 
If summer were a vacation, the list of books would be 
a good deal longer, but I am working this year and 
shall probably have time for only a few books besides 
those mentioned. 


Emile Berliner, Inventor 

FIND in the metropolitan daily and Sunday press, 

in high-grade weeklies, and in prominent monthly 

magazines such an abundance of reading matter that 

I would not care, in addition thereto, to read books dur- 

ing vacation time, unless they are thoroughly original 

in conception, have a paramount purpose, and sound an 
original note. 

To read books simply for their literary value, deal- 
ing with old hackneyed questions in a new literary 
form, is to my mind well enough for people with little 
else on their minds, but cannot suit the man who wants 
to keep abreast with the progress of the world, here and 
abroad. 

I except, however, all books written by prominent 
humorists, and short-story writers. These are not only 
always enjoyable, but have a decided hygienic value 
which will tend to prolong life. 
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In order to recommend books to others intelligently 
you must consider the person you wish to advise. The 
last book I read by choice was “Main Street,” and be- 
sides I read, because recommended to me, “Up Stream,” 
and I found that the author of “Up Stream” started 
with several imperfect premises and did not realize 
some fundamentals of American civilization that are 
anchored in “Main Street.” 

And then, during vacation time, I want to read 
nature, and characters, and eyes. What’s the matter 


with that? 


Samuel Gompers, Labor Leader 
HAT do I expect to read this summer? I began 
summer reading with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court nullifying theFederal Child Labor 
law. Scarcely had I finished that illuminating document 
when the same tribunal furnished me with additional 
engrossing material—the decision in the Coronado coal 
case, upsetting all American law, making unions sub- 
ject to suits for damages, and making their treasuries 
prey to ruthless employers. 
There may be other such decisions before the summer 


‘is over. If so, I shall read them. Mr. Taft as a novelist 


is unsurpassed. 

I shall read our ‘newspapers regularly, finding there 
much fiction among the facts. 

It will be my pleasure, I presume, to read a hundred 
brands of propaganda, with most of which I am now 
familiar, but the ever-changing perversions of which I 
find constantly interesting. ‘ 

Summer reading with me is only incidentally a pleas- 
ure. First of all it is a duty, like winter reading, and 
spring and fall reading. But it would be a welcome 
relief if less that is trash were taken seriously by those 
who print and publish. 

Now and then I shall try to find something serious, 
something informative, something elevating and in- 
spiring, to read. It may be that I shall find such things 
this summer only among those writers of old who have 
been my spare-moment companions through many ardu- 
ous years of struggle. 


D. W. Griffith, Motion Pictures 


UMMER is not a season for reading. 

Each month [ refresh my acquaintance with 
some of Dickens’s characters. 

Each month I read at least one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. This is to keep my vision of life expanded as 
much as possible. 

Otherwise I read whatever the thoughts of the day 
may recommend. 

No current fiction is read except as the necessity of 
work imposes. At times, however, this involves from 
three to ten books a day for a short time. 

I no more have a reading schedule than a small boy 
in the country has a swimming schedule. Wherever 
the water is inviting, he plunges in. 


T. B. Macaulay, Canada 
HEN I leave the office I try to forget business and 
finance. My thoughts then run to one or the 
other of my hobbies, the principal being my farm on the 
Ottawa River, which tome takes the place of golf. We 
have transformed it into an experiment station, where 
work is being done in the way of developing strains of 
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corn which will suit our short seasons, and, I hope, move 
the corn belt a hundred miles further north. We are 
also trying to solve other distinctly Canadian agricul- 
tural problems. This work has become extensive and 
highly interesting. No reading appeals to me more 
than books or bulletins on plant-breeding or the laws 
of heredity, for we have a herd of milking Shorthorns. 
I cannot advise your readers to follow my example. 

For fiction, I confess that I prefer the short story, 
with a liking for tales of mystery, though I know none 
to compare to those of Sherlock Holmes or humorous 
stories like those of W. W. Jacobs. 


Guy Emerson, Banker 
HE prospects for good reading for the summer of 
1922 are bright, although we are faced again with 
the trouble that has long been a serious menace to in- 
telligent reading in this country—namely, an over-sup- 
ply of poor books. It would be a step forward for intel- 
lectual America if we could have fewer and better books. 

Outstanding on the list for this summer may be men- 
tioned, in non-fiction, the first volume of “The Outline 
of Science,” published by Putnam. This is one of the 
finest popular treatments of science ever issued. The 
type and pictures are unusual and there is not a dull 
paragraph in the entire book. The second volume will 
be out during the summer. : 

Lord Bryce’s treatment of international relations, 
based on his lectures at Williams College last summer, 
is expected to appear in the near future. I understand 
that this book was the last piece of work completed by 
Lord Brice before his death. 

For those who like trenchant criticisms, “The Outline” 
of Wells gives a vivid picture of modern literary Eng- 
land. In this same field “Friday Nights,” by Edward 
Garnett, is interesting. 

“The Founding of New England,” by James T. Ad- 
ams, and “The History of History,” by James T. Shot- 
well, will appeal to the historically inclined. The latter, 
by a professor at Columbia, is a fascinating study, very 
readably presented, of the material out of which history 
is built. It includes a brief and interesting outline of 
the origin of writing, and some rather profound analy- 
Sis Of men and events. This is the sort of mature and 
urbane writing of which our scholarship has produced 
far too little. 

To those interested in outdoors “The Minds and Man- 
ners of Wild Animals,” by William T. Hornaday, and 
“Mount Everest Reconnaissance,” by Lieut-Col. G. K. 


Howard-Bury, will appeal. 
Among the readable novels are ““Vandemark’s Folly,” 


by Herbert Quick; “Men of Affairs,” by Roland Per- 
twee; “The Scarlet Tanager,” by Aubry Tyson; “Gentle 
Julia,” by Booth Tarkington; “Caravans by Night,” by 
Harry Hervey; “A Covered Wagon,” by Emerson 
Hough; “Intrusion,” by Beatrice Seymour; ‘“Man-Size,” 
by William Raine; and “Copper Streak Trail,” by 
Eugene W. Rhoades. 


H.G. Prout, Retired Editor 


Y summer reading is exactly the same as my win- 
ter reading. This is merely instinct, not a 


reasoned plan of life. If I were making a considered 
choice I should say the more demoralizing the weather 
is, the more robust the reading should be. Don’t mon- 


key with your mind or soul. You can’t be happy unless 
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you respeet yourself and you can’t respect yourself if 
you suspect yourself of being a loafer. Therefore, in 
dog-days try Herbert Spencer’s “First Principles of 
Philosophy,” or Carlyle’s “Past and Present.” Ninety- 
nine men and women fail for want of sand for every one 
who fails for want of brains. Keep up your mental and 
spiritual daily dozen. 

You ask what kind of reading I do. Some fiction, of 
course, but almost no new novels. This is not affecta- 


tion. I hate self-conscious, half-baked psychology, . 


pathology, erotics, and sociology in my novels. I am 
not intellectual; I am a primitive. I like romance, love, 
fighting, and adventure. Of the moderns, Oppenheim, 
Locke, and Conrad are my favorites. I read “Les Trois 
Mousquétaires” and “Vanity Fair” about once in five 
years. I re-read “Kidnapped” and ‘Treasure Island” 
oftener, perhaps. These four are my favorites. Just 
now I am toiling through ‘Les Miserables.” It is great, 
but rather tedious. Scott is a little long-winded too, 
but I read “Quentin Durward” every few years. “The 
White Company” and ‘The Moonstone” stand re-reading. 

I read a good deal of biography, and am not dis- 
criminating about it. I range from Benvenuto Cellini 
to Phillips Brooks. The best-read book on my shelves 
is Huxley’s “Life and Letters.” I have made my private 
index for it. Emerson said that Carlyle’s “Frederick 
the Great” was the wittiest book ever written. As I 
remember, you don’t quite accept this, but I can always 
open it at random with pleasure. 

History I read much, and in the same way, without 
plan or system. Between Herodotus and John Fiske 
one meets quite a variety of men and manners, and 
the philosopher on the side-lines need never be bored. 

I take frequent excursions into economics and sociol- 
ogy, more as duty than for fun. The mystical, the 
speculative, and the unprovable do not appeal strongly 
to my simple bourgeois mind. 

I have made no list for the summer. I shall finish 
Beveridge’s “John Marshall,” which was published 
three years ago and which I have just begun. It is 
great history and great biography. There is now be- 
fore me, just begun, a little book, 200 pages, “Liberal- 
ism and Industry,” by Ramsey Muir. This I shall not 
only read, but probably study, little as I like sociology 
and economics. Of course, I shall read “Andivius Hedu- 
lio” (start it at least—I could not finish “If Winter 
Comes” or “Main Street”). Some fine morning I shall 
pick up Oppenheim’s last book and have a spree. On 
my night table are Pepy’s Diary, a book on auction 
bridze, and the Book of Common Prayer, but these are 
routine. They have the same relation to my summer 
reading that my tobacco jar has. They go without 


saying. 


Walter E. Traprock, F. R. S.S.E.U. 
Author of “The Cruise of the Kawa” 

N the time I can spare between writing and reading 

my own works, I shall read the newly published 

“Life of the Queen of Sheba,” by my old friend Phin- 

neas Crutch. Other than this (and, of course, my daily 


verses in the Bible, which I take twice daily with a 


glass of water), I have no definite plans. My reading 
is apt to be determined by what books I can borrow. 
Having at last succeeded in getting “The Sheik” away 
from my grandmother, this will probably be included 


in my list. 
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The Oldest Living Thing in the World 


HE oldest living thing in the world 

is a tree. But it is not in Cali- 
fornia, as might be supposed, for the 
redwood, although a giant, is equaled 
in longevity by the bald cypress, and 

















Gigantic trunk of the Mexican cypress 


in at least one instance the cypress is 
ahead. This aged cypress stands in 
southern Mexico in the village of Sante 


‘Maria del Tula, and experts, judging 


by its gigantic bole and by the slow 
growth of the species, have estimated 
the age of the patriarch of all trees 
to be between five thousand and six 
thousand years. 

These figures are staggering to the 
‘Taking the lowest com- 
putation, when the seed from which the 
tree sprang fell upon the earth King 
Menes was holding the first reign in 
Egypt of which we have historic knowl- 
edge—3,000 years before the birth of 


Christ. It was a slender stripling 200 
years old when Cheops drove his sub- 


jects with the lash to the labor of: 


building the Great Pyramid. It had 
reached a lusty youth of 1,500 years 


when the Hebrews made their exodus — 


from the land of the Nile. 

This living thing in tropical America 
was silently building itself to its pres- 
ent stature and vigor seven centuries 
before Babylon reached its greatest 
splendor. Ancient Nineveh, in the 
ninth century before the Christian 
era, was a parvenu compared with 
the del Tula cypress. The earliest 
cuneiform inscriptions which archeolo- 
gists have unearthed in Assyria date 
back to only 1800 B»C.—and the tree 
in Mexico which was to arise in the 
distant future on a new and unknown 
continent had even then lived al- 
most aS Many years as separate the 
world today from the final recall of 
the Roman legions from Britain. To 
this still flourishing cypress may more 


By Robert H. Moulton 


fittingly be applied the lines which 
Cowper wrote to the Yardly Oak: 


“O couldst thou speak, 

As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious ask 

The future, best known; but, at thy mouth, 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past! 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history; facts and events 
Time more punctual; unrecorded facts 
Recovering; and misstated, setting right.” 


The de Tula cypress was first noticed 
by Alexander von Humboldt, in 1803, 
during his travels through this part 
of the country. At the time of his 
visit he inserted a square board into 
the side of the tree, cutting a shallow 
hole in the outer part of the tree for 
that purpose. This board bore a Span- 
ish inscription, a copy of which does 
not seem to have been recorded. 

The last scientific measurement of 
the tree was made in 1903 by Dr. Her- 
man von Schrenk, who was at that time 
connected with the United States For- 
estry Service. While traveling through 
southern Mexico he determined to in- 
spect the Sante Maria del Tula cy- 
press. 

Dr. von Schrenk learned that the tree 
was regarded as sacred in the vicinity 

















Cypress of Santa Maria del Tula 


and that it was guarded night and 
day by two soldier sentinels. Escorted 
by as numerous and dignified a retinue 
as the Mayor could muster, he marched 
to the little graveyard in which the 
cypress stands. 

Before the broad and towering bulk 
of this one life, which has persisted 
without interruption since the date of 
the dawning of history, the visitor 
halted in awe. Had the foliaged crea- 
ture possessed eyes and tongue, what 
treasures of information could it have 
added to the annals of man! What 
revolutions in Mexico it could have 
related, what rises and falls of mon- 
archies and civilizations in tropical 
America! 

But flights of fancy gave way to im- 
mediate scientific duties. Authorities 
on trees had declared the discovery of 


the approximate age of this cypress to 
be one of the most important prob- 


lems in the arboriculture. They had 


expressed a hope that the next scientist 
who should visit the ancient living 


monument would not fail to complete 
the evidence needed. 

The Mayor of Sante Maria del Tula, 
however, opposed a barrier of ada- 


mant. Measure the circumference of 
the tree? Surely. Photograph it? 
Indeed yes. But to take an instrument 


and bore from the trunk a plug two 
feet deep and half an inch in diameter? 
Horrors, no! 

In vain Dr. von Schrenk urged that 
this experiment had been made hun- 
dreds of times without damage to 
trees, and that by counting the rings 
shown on the plug he could learn the 
tree’s average rate of growth and thus 
solve one of the great scientific prob- 
lems of the world. The Mayor was all 
humility and submissiveness. Any- 
thing he possessed was at the disposi- 
sition of the distinguished United 
States official. But touch the tree he 
must not. 

So Dr. von Schrenk was compelled 
to content himself with measuring the 
bole and with taking several photo- 
graphs of the tree. One of them, taken 
from the roof of one of the buildings 
across the square of the small church- 
yard where the cypress stands, gives 
a good idea of the general shape of the 
tree. The crown is almost round, 
and the tree has little resemblance 
to young cypress trees growing in dry 
localities or older ones growing in the 
swamps, but looks more like a large 
oak. It has an extremely massive but 
comparatively short trunk, deeply 
fluted. 

A careful examination of the tree 
showed no evidence of decay or dis- 
ease of any sort, all of the branches 
appearing healthy and vigorous. The 
best indication of its good condition 


was evidenced by the manner in which 
the famous Humboldt plate had been 

















Tablet placed on the Mexican cypress by 
Humboldt 119 years ago 
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more or less covered during the hun- 
dred years after its placing. As one 
of the accompanying photographs 
shows, the tree has almost healed over 
the wound made by the insertion of 
the board. The photograph shows 
only indistinctly the Spanish words 
which are still evident on the board. 
Of Humboldt’s name, the only parts 
legible are “der” of the first name, the 
small “v” and “Hum.” 

The measurements of the tree were 
made with difficulty, since it has a 
considerable swelling, which extends 
from six to eight feet up from the 
ground, and furthermore because of 
the tremendous buttresses, some of 
which are three to four feet deep. 
Dr. von Schrenk found that the trunk 
of the tree, four feet from the ground, 
had the astounding girth of 126 feet. 

An idea of its vast age may be ob- 
tained by comparing it with a cypress 
described by Prof. ‘Asa Gray, which, 
although only fourteen feet in circum- 
ference, is 670 years old. So slow is the 
growth of the cypress that this tree 
had required nearly seven centuries 
to attain a diameter of fifty-four 
inches. 

Professor Alphonse de Candolle, an 
illustrious botanist, calculated that the 
Santa Maria del Tula cypress might 
be 6,000 years old. Professor Asa 
Gray, under one computation, esti- 
mated that it might be 5,124 years 
old, and named it “the Nestor of the 
cypress race, if not of the whole vege- 
table kingdom. 

Both these computations would make 
the Mexican cypress older from 1,000 
to 2,000 years than the giant sequoia 
tree of California, in the bole of which 
John Muir, the famous geologist and 
archeologist, counted more than 4,000 
rings. 

In Louisiana, according to Dr. von 
Schrenk, are cypress trees which were 
500 years old when Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem. Some of these are in the 
celebrated “Edenborn brake” in Winn 
Parish, near Atlanta. The monarch 
of the brake is a tree which lumber- 
men estimate would scale 23,000 feet 
of lumber. 

The only trees which can venture to 
rival the Santa Maria del Tula cypress, 
according to scientists, are certain 
baobab, or monkey-bread, trees of 
Senegal and the Cape Verde Islands, 
and the famous Dragon tree of 
the city of Orotava, in Tenerife. 
Neither of these trees, however, is be- 
lieved to be as much as 5,000 years 
old, although their antiquity is esti- 
mated to be so great that only that of 
the Mexican cypress surpasses it. 

“Upon the whole,” writes Professor 
Gray in his Scientific Papers, “after 
making every reasonable allowance for 
errors of observation and too sanguine 
inference, we must still regard some of 
these trees, not only as the oldest in- 
habitants of the globe, but as more 
ancient than any human monument— 
as exhibiting a living antiquity, com- 
pared with which the mouldering 
relics of the earliest Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, the pyramids themselves, are but 
structures of yesterday.” 
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New Books and Old 


F readers who are lucky enough to 
possess a copy of the new edition 
of “The House of Souls” (Knopf) by 
Arthur Machen will turn past the 
middle of the volume and read the 
story called “The Great God Pan,” they 
will find the work of this remarkable 
writer at its best, and can know whether 
they like it or not. Some critics, 
especially those who despise a story 
with a plot, may prefer the two first 
items in the book: “A Fragment of 
Life” and “The White People.” Ar- 
thur Machen’s ‘work has_ always 
pleased most of the critics; he deserves 
popularity, and for that reason I am 
sorry that “The Great God Pan” does 
not stand at the beginning of this vol- 
ume. The other two stories—if stories 
they be—(there is a fourth, called 
“The Inmost Light”) have much of his 
strange beauty, mysticism, and weird, 
diabolical power of suggestion, but they 
may discourage the average reader. 
“The White People’—a wonderful 
thing—runs for nearly forty pages 
with only two paragraphs, and all this 
solid type is little calculated to attract 
the uninitiated. 

I suppose that this arrangement is 
the author’s; it follows the order in 
the edition of “The House of Souls” 
published in 1906, and now out of print. 
That is a book of more than five hun- 
dred pages; it also included his longer 
work, “The Three Imposters” (told in 
separate “novels” in the manner of 
Stevenson’s “New Arabian Nights’), 
and still another short story, “The Red 
Hand.” The edition which I own of 
“The Great God Pan” and “The Inmost 
Light” is dated London and Boston: 
1894—about the year when I first be- 
gan to read and admire Arthur 
Machen, and to harp upon him to my 
friends. This edition has an appro- 
priately pagan title-page by Aubrey 
Beardsley. ~My copy of “Three Im- 
posters”—either his second-best or his 
first-best novel—is dated 1895. 


Arthur Machen is a native of Wales; 
he was born in 1868. He has been a 
journalist in London for most of his 
life, and according to Vincent Starrett, 
author of a brief monograph about him, 
was for a time a strolling actor. He has 
written, in addition to the books named 
above: “The Chronicle of Clemendy” 
(an excursion into the field of the 
“Heptameron’’), “The Hill of Dreams” 
(a mystical romance), “Dr. Stiggins” 
(a savage satire upon certain national 
sins of America, such as lynching), 
“Hieroglyphics” (conversations upon 
literature), “The Bowmen” (fanciful 
stories of the Great War, which, as 
“The Angel of Mons,” the spiritual- 
ists of England insisted on accept- 
ing as fact—violently attacking Mr. 
Machen because he refused to lie about 
it and say that it was true), “The Ter- 
ror” (another story of the War), and 
a novel of the present year, called “The 
Secret Glory,” and published in London 
by Martin Secker. In addition, he has 
made translations from the French, in- 
cluding the “Heptameron,” “Le Moyen 
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de Parvenir,” and, I have been told, the 
best English version of Casanova’s 
memoirs., 

He acknowledges his debt to Poe, and 
his admiration for certain other Ameri- 
cans—Miss Mary Wilkins and Mark 
Twain—but otherwise America is for 
him that brutal and disgusting land 
which might exist in the imagination of 
any Englishman, thirty years ago, who 
learned of it chiefly through London 
papers which emphasized its crimes: a 
country given over to lynching mobs, 
corrupt politicians, and Puritanical 
humbugs. The coming of national 
prohibition will undoubtedly strengthen 
this dislike. Mr. Machen is in per- 
petual wrath about Non-Conformists; 
the sight of a Wesleyan or Presby- 
terian chapel moves him to fury. He 
can view hecatombs to Zeus with sym- 
pathy, or even human sacrifices to any 
pagan deity; but never the Wednesday 
evening prayer-meeting! He possesses 
a beautiful prose style, and, so far as I 
can see, is the master of all living 
writers in English of the supernatural 
tale. Dr. Montague James is supreme 
in the old-fashioned ghost-story; and 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s essays in 
superstition have explored every known 
and unknown corner. Mr. Blackwood, 
however, fires ten duds for every shell 
which explodes; he can build up a tow- 
ering edifice of horror only to have its 
top-story crumble; he often spreads a 
small amount of ghostliness over so 
large a surface that its effect is hardly 
sufficient to make you shiver. But Mr. 
Machen’s “The Great God Pan,” and 
certain of the stories in “The Three 
Imposters,” seem to me to be unsur- 
passed, even by Poe, for horror, and 
suggestion of diabolism. 


The idea is fascinating: to select a 
street and write the history of it, house 
by house. But of the streets which are 
important enough to merit a history, 
many are too long for such treatment. 
Dr. Robert Means Lawrence found in 
Park Street, Boston, a street both im- 
portant and- short. The lane once 
known as Sentry or Centry Street, 
which ran up to the mast or beacon on 


the top of what is now Beacon Hill, be- 


came, as Park Street, an important 
section of the religious, social, commer- 
cial, and literary life of Boston. Save 
Wall Street, what other so short has 
been so celebrated? Recollections of 
Brimstone Corner, of old Bostonians, of 
clubs, book-shops, and of the Atlantic 
Monthly, abound in this brief street, 
flanked on one side by the Common. Dr. 
Lawrence’s book is called “Old Park 
Street and Its Vicinity”; quite prop- 
erly it is published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, and in most attractive 
form. 


It is safe to predict that Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis will soon publish a good novel; 
he has done it at least once. It is also 
a fair prediction that when he opens 
his mouth for a newspaper interview 
he will say something silly; he has done 
it more than once. Lately he returned 
from England berating the English be- 

(Continued on page 560) 
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U FACING REALITY Esmé Wingfield-Stratford | 


A book to cut the tangle of one’s thoughts and set them racing on a new track. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
takes the modern world to pieces and sees what it is made of: journalistic propaganda, advertising 
The ship of civilization is already half under the 











Yj slogans, class catch phrases—a world of chimeras. 
ia) water line. Yet still we sit on the top decks and argue about shadows. 












PIECES OF HATE 


Heywood Broun 


The Balieff of the All-American Chauve Souris talks on 
the theater, baseball, prizefights, anything he happens to 
think of. He is a sharpshooter at all humbugs, a critic 
who stands on his own feet, the best exponent of the lost 


art of being a good sport. 


A CENTURY OF 
BANKING IN NEW 
YORK 1822-1922 


Henry Wysham Lanier 


The romantic chronicle of New York’s banking and 
financial life from the days when pigs roamed Wall 
With many illustrations from Rare Old Prints 


Street. 
and Paintings. Octavo. 






RACIAL-STUDIES— 
NEW AMERICAN 
SERIES 


“The Czecho-Slovaks in America,” 
Kenneth D. Miller; “The Russians 
in America,” Jerome Davis; “The 


Poles in America,” Paul Fox. 
Each $1.00 


LIFE OF ROBERT, 
MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY 


Lady Gwendo en Cecil 
Discloses to an extracrdinary degree 
the mind of a great statesman. Two 
volumes. Octavo. Boxed. $12.00 


MISCELLANIES— 


Literary and Historical 
Lord Rosebery 


Essays upon the personalities of the 


past. Two volumes. Boxed. Octavo. 
$10.00 


MADAME DE STAEL: 


Her Trials and Triumphs 

Andrew C. P. Haggard 
A fascinating biography of the 
woman whom Napoleon never dared 


to forget. With Portraits. Octavo. 
$5.00 


PETER E. F. Benson 


As deft a handling of emotion as this 
finished author has done. $1.75 


GEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 








TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE CHINESE 


Christopher Morley 


It is the Chinese riddle of our secret hearts, the motives, 
the hopes and fears that we never admit, that the author 


$2.00 of “Mince Pie” has translated into brief satiric verse. 





FICTION 
GUINEA GIRL 


Norman Davey 
“Amazing candor lighted by ironic 
humor.”—Boston Transcript. $1.75 


THE RETURN OF 
A LFRED Author of “Patricia 


Brent, Spinster’’ 


As humorous, as_ interesting, as 
charming as “Patricia.” $1.75 


THE FIRST PERSON 
si NGULAR William Rose Benet 


A novel of subtle charm and ab- 
sorbing plot, by the Associate Editor 
of the New York Post Literary Re- 
view. $2.00 





SUNDRY ACCOUNTS 


Irvin S. Cobb 


“At least three of these stories will 
live long after Cobb.’—New York 
Herald. $2.00 


THE FLAMING 
JEWEL Robert W. Chambers 


An outdoor romance, by the author 
of “Cardigan,” “In Secret,” etc. 


$1.75 


TOMORROW WE 
DI ET Nina Wilcox Putnam 


The real dope on how to keep that 
school girl figure and a giveaway of 
all the secrets of the Feed and Fade 
Away advertisements. $1.00 





They are like electric flashes revealing the truth, unex- 
pected, ridiculous, amusing, grotesque. $1.50 


ROSINANTE TO THE 
ROAD ACAIN 


Author of “Three Soldiers” 


“A gorgeous piece of poetic travel description. 
Dos Passos the poet who has written this book.”—John 
Weaver, Brooklyn Eagle. 
$5.00 terpretation of Spain.”—Chicago News. 


It is 


“A winning and romantic in- 


$2.00 





THREE MEN AND A 
MAID P. G. Wodehouse 


“You laugh foolishly, irrepressibly. 
You can’t help it..—New York Her- 
ald. $1.75 


CROME YELLOW 
Aldous Huxley 
“Devastating humor. Hot as well as 


shining.”—H. L. Mencken. Author 
of “Limbo.” $2.00 
al OAX Anonymous 


An extraordinary, blandly frank 
chronicle of a young man’s "— 


THE KINGFISHER 
Phyllis Bottome 

A man who conquered his world by 

a genius for honesty. $2.00 


THE EYES OF LOVE 


Corra Harris 


An epigrammatic, humorous novel by 
the author of “A Circuit Rider’s 
Wife.” $1.75 


MORTAL COILS 
Aldous Huxley 
“No doubt about it, Huxley is bril- 


liant.".—John Weaver, Brooklyn 
Eagle. $2.00 


New York 


Octavo, $2.50 |P | N 


John Dos Passos 
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Spend Your Vacation 
In the Land of Jacques Cartier 


Here are Thrills—Here is Romance and 
Adventure—that Will Take You Back to 
the Days of French Occupation. 


dp————h 








4 ipo year pack your vacation 
with interest and variety. Here, 
indeed, are thrills and adventure; an 
everchanging panorama of charm 
and beauty on the trip from “‘Niag- 


ara to the Sea.” 


Shooting 
the | 





Breasting the waves on Lake Onta- 
rio’s broad expanse; threading your 
way through the Thousand Islands 
of the historic St. Lawrence River; 
shooting the Rapids the dusky red 
men descended in their bark canoes. 





You stop at Montreal; then Quebec, 
where an hour’s trolley trip will take 
you to the miracle-working shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré; then Mont- 
morency Falls, 100 feet higher than 
Niagara. 


From Quebec you continue your voyage 
down .the majestic St. Lawrence towards 
the Sea, stopping at beautiful Murray 
Bay; then Tadousac, at the foot of the 
Laurentian Mountains, where you begin 
your journey up the far-famed Saguenay, 
with its stupendous capes, ““Trinity’’ and 
“Eternity,” above which the wheeling 
eagle is but a speck against the blue. 


Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré 





Throughout the trip history unfolds a 
story rich in memories of the past. Ro- 
mantic scenes remind you of the heroes 
of a bygone age. 





Resting 
awhile at 
Tadousac Can you afford to spend your whole 
vacation in any one place when such rich 


entertainment is within your reach? 


Send 2c stamp for illustrated booklet, map and 
guide, “Niagara to the Sea,” including rates, 
cte., to John F. Pierce, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 


115 C.8.L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES 





Glorious 
\ Saguenay— 
River of 
Mystery 


a ieeentaea: 
A thousand miles of travel— 
A thousand thrills of pleasure 
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(Continued from page 558) 
cause they do not acclaim and shout - 
hosanna at the names of certain Ameri- 
can authors whom only a small num- 
ber of Americans care or know any- 
thing about. The younger spirits pre- 
tend to despise pantheons, academies, 
halls of fame, absurd veneration, and 
laurel crownings, yet they all become as 
mad as hatters if the newest success in 
their own school isn’t accorded uni- 
versal worship as abject as that given 
to the Grand Lama. 


The obstinate conservatism of Ameri-. 
can taste in literature is seen by Mr. H. 
M. Tomlinson in his new book, “Wait- 
ing for Daylight” (Knopf). He found 
an American who liked Dickens. In 
January, 1919, he wrote in his day- 
book: “In Fleet Street yesterday there 
was at lunch with us an American 
army officer who discoursed heartily 
about a certain literary public-house. 
He quoted a long passage from Dick- 
ens, showing how somebody took vari- 
ous turnings near Fetter Lane... till 
they [sic] arrived at this very tavern. 
Such enthusiasm is admirable, yet em- 
barrassing. In return, I inquired after 
several young American poets, whose 
work, seldom seen here, interests me, 
and I named their books. He had never 
heard of them. This enthusiast did 
not even appear to have the beginning 
of an idea that his was unforgivable 
ignorance seeing that he knew more 
than a native ought to know about some 
of our taverns.” 


Perhaps the best of the serious 
books of literary essays of the season 
is Edmund Gosse’s “Aspects and Im- 
pressions” (Scribner). Its longer and 
more deliberate studies will appeal to 
readers who have not been wholly con- 
verted to the brief paragraphs which 
the new writers of literary comment 
are wont to make into a book. He is 
happy who can enjoy both kinds. For 
if Mr. Gosse’s essays are long, and old- 
fashioned in appearance, it will not be 
found that they suffer in comparison, 
for their interest and wit, with the 
work of any of the critics to whom all 
literature prior to 1895 is unknown. If 
we are too modern—or degenerate—to 
read George Eliot, we may still enjoy 
Mr. Gosse’s picture of her in a 
Parisian hat, with an immense ostrich 
feather. Of a later period are most of 
his recollections of Henry James, in- 
cluding a curious story, dating from 
1895, of James’s appearance as a 
dramatist, when he was hissed from 
the stage after the last act, on account 
of a conspiracy against the leading 
actor, George Alexander. 


Néw books for inspection during a 
vacation: 

George Macaulay Trevelyan’s “Brit- 
ish History in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—1782-1901” (Longman). 

“Terribly Intimate Portraits” (Boni 
and Liveright), by Noel Coward—a 
satire on the intimate revelations, 
startling diaries, gossipy memoirs, mir- 
rors of this and the other place, and 
writings of gentlemen with dusters. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Studies of Women 


By W. B. Maxwell. 
Dodd, Mead and Com- 


Mrs. THOMPSON. 
New York: 
pany. 

INTRUSION. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

SacriFice. By Stephen French Whitman. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

ADRIENNE TONER. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


66 RS. THOMPSON” was first pub- 

lished in 1911. For anything we 
find in it, the date might be twenty 
years earlier. The central figure is, 
to be sure, a business woman. But she 
is not the cold and confident type re- 
cently portrayed in American fiction, 
the she who habitually holds her own, 
“and then some,” in a circumambient 
world of males. Mrs. Thompson is a 
marvel precisely because on the sur- 
face, and in deep strata beneath the 
surface, she is the Victorian female 
purely. As a “sport” of this type, she 
possesses the genius for affairs which 
enables her to wrest success out of 
most unpromising conditions. She has 
all the sensibility, the respect for male- 
ness, the shrinking from open conflict, 
of the “nice”? woman of her period. But 
she has also an unerring business 
sense, as well as a sound strain of 
character or, if you like, common sense, 
to fall back on at need. Twice romance 
and marriage make a fool of her, but 


not quite a consumed fool. Her triumph | , 


over the insufferable Marsden is beau- 
tifully timed and carried through. Never 
has American story-teller excelled the 
carefully hoarded surprise of the de- 
nouement. It is a good tale skilfully 
told. Some of us may be guiltily con- 
scious of an especial pleasure in it as a 
story of another clime and time. It 
frees us for the moment from our an- 
guished preoccupation with the incon- 
clusive amours of young and slightly 
gallicized Britain, and of still younger 
and considerably hyphenated America. 
It takes me back to the friendly, home- 
like England of twenty years ago, when 
snobbery was a safe if not unchal- 
lenged institution, and a woman was a 
woman, for a’ that. Mrs. Thompson, as 
a woman of property and master of a 
successful business, wallows rightfully 
in adulation; obsequiousness is her due. 
We grieve when she seems to have lost 
the right to it, and rejoice when she 
gloriously reéstablishes that right in 
the eyes of all men. Delightful and 
satisfying also is the thorough paying 
off of the unmitigated cad Marsden. It 
takes an English story-teller to give a 
villain all that is coming to him. Now 
we love Trollope’s habit of laying in 
wait for his Proudies and his Crosbies, 
and when the hour is ripe doing unto 
them all that we should like to do. 
Trollope’s disciple Maxwell, a scribe 
so gentle otherwise, has the same price- 
less talent. Terrible fate, to be a push- 
ing curate in Archibald’s parish! 
“Intrusion” is a story which has re- 
ceived the most flattering notices from 
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Shakespeare’s Final Period 
The Lives of the Poets 
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Voltaire and England 
Voltaire’s Tragedies 


short tales are told. 
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$2.94 


The biographer of ‘Queen Victoria’ essays a new 
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He writes of — 


In every case his writing is analytical and keenly 
reasoned, but that does not detract one whit from the 
charming and wholly absorbing style in which the 
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**The New Woman and Love’’ 
‘*Pjural Love and Infidelity’’ 
‘insane Jealousy’”’ 
**Birth Control’’ 
°‘ Married Love’’ 


—are discussed in 
ANDRE TRIDON’S 
PSYCHOANALYSIS and 
LOVE $2.50 


Publishers BRENTANO’S _ New York 














One of the most thrilling 
tales ever told 


VANDEMARK’S 
FOLLY 


By Herbert Quick 


a $2.00 book—sent to you 
for only 25 cents added to 
the regular subscription 
price of The Independent. 
$3.25 pays for a year of 
“the most worth-while pe- 
riodical in America”—and 
“the greatest historical 
novel of the year.” 


Address 
THE INDEPENDENT 
140 Nassau St., New York 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Travel Department 
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via the New palatial 
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Line) 
Havana, Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Java, Burma, India, Suez Canal, Paka 
Egypt, the Mediterranean and Europe. 
Rates, $1500 and u Up, include shore excur- 
sions at more than 25 ports of call. 


Call, write or phone any American Express Office or 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 


Wherever you travel carry American 
Express Traveler's Cheque 
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Restful, Healthful Travel 


wey who have traveled on 
Cc. Navigation Com y 
etait for business or plea: 
ure, have long come to esenciate 
every delight and comfort of out- 
door travel with this line. Daily 
— i are made between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleve- 
land, on Eastern Time. Train con- 
nections at Buffalo for Eastern 
and at Detroit for Western Points. 


Detroit & Buffalo | Detroit & Cleveland 
in. Detroit 5:80 | Lv. each city 11p.m. 


Se trips dur- 
Lv. Batfalo 6:00 
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way, Sll. 50round | Fare. $8.60 one way, 
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Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
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New Growths 


and Cancer 


By Simeon Burt Wolbach 
of Harvard Medical School 


A new volume in the popular 


series of Harvard Health 
Talks, summarizing from a 
non-technical but scientific 
standpoint our present knowl- 
edge about tumors and can- 
cers. The author considers 
the cause of cancer, the prog- 
ress of research, the accepted 
theories of the origin of 
tumors in man, treatment of 
cancer, prophylaxis, and other 
important topics. 


$1.00 at all bookshops 
Harvard University Press 


7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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a race of English reviewers not less 
generous than our own in the use of 
cant phrases and superlatives. I don’t 
quite see what the excitement is about 
in this instance. “Intrusion” appears 
to be a well-built, well-written example 
of a very usual kind of thing: the in- 
timate study of a group of modern 
young English people who wonder what 
the dickens life is all about and are 
much at the mercy of “sex.” In this 
case the mysteries of life and sex are 
especially embodied in the girl Roberta. 
And there is an effective central thread 
of motive in the idea of her fatal in- 
fluence as an intruder, on all the per- 
sons who legitimately belong in the 
Suffield family connection. “Isn’t it a 
hell of a day?” says Roberta, by way of 
opening speech. The query is in suf- 
ficiently good form, according to the 
usage of well-bred Suffields of the after- 
war period. Her essential vulgarity 
reveals itself in other ways than to the 
eye and ear. For her voice is charm- 
ing, and her beauty a miracle. The 
reader must believe in the miracle or 
the story is flat. This is something of 
a feat, since he cannot hear the golden 
voice or behold the golden beauty; and 
Roberta’s reported speech is harmlessly 
trivial and her conduct depressingly 
underbred. She is a rose without 
sweetness, a star without warmth. Sex 
is her coolly wielded weapon; she 
vamps without a thrill. Yet sex be- 
trays her in the end, snuffs out her 
beauty and her life together, greatly to 
the advantage of surviving Suffields. 

. Well, either you feel a story like 
this, or you don’t. I cannot quite make 
myself feel that Roberta is “good 
enough,” real and meaning enough, 
apart from her type, to justify all the 
pother. So it is with much of our loudly 
lauded, ephemeral fiction; like “Main 
Street,” “If Winter Comes,” or “The 
Beautiful and Damned,’ for instance. 

“Sacrifice” is a fiction of more rare- 
fied “literary” quality. Its matter and 
manner are remote from the chatty and 
competent style of the current journal- 
istic novel. It is as consciously atmos- 
pheric and stylistic as the work of the 
by no means unrecognized minority, 
Conrad and Cabell, Hergesheimer 
and Hewlett. It makes no attempt to 
disguise its solicitude for the right 
word and the desired effect, its concern 
with the just processes of art. It has 
a story to tell, and wishes to give that 
story every possible advantage in 
economy of structure and beauty of sur- 
face. It doesn’t care to be a transcript 
of fact or a commentary on fact. If it 
is anything other than a story, it is a 
study of the modern neurasthenic 
woman, the hyper-civilized, painfully 
sensitive product of heredity and en- 
vironment. Lilla’s parents are a rich, 
pampered, neurotic pair of New York- 


ers, the father a_ valetudinarian 
aesthete, the mother a_ fastidious 
dreamer. Theirs is “a house always 


rather dim, its shadows aglimmer with 
richness, and here and there a beam 
of light illuminating some flawless, 
precious object. It was a house of 
silent servants, of faces imprinted with 











(Continued on page 564) 
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How to Rid Yourself 
of Your Catarrh 


QUICKLY! PERMANENTLY! Without Drugs or Medicines of Any Kind 


Tonsils and Adenoids Cured Without Operation 


HE majority of the people in 

our country suffer from catarrh. 

Some have it from time to time, 
others have it all the time. 

Catarrh of the head is troublesome 
—and filthy. Catarrh of the throat 
causes coughing and much annoy- 
ing expectoration. 

When the catarrh goes into the 
chest it is called bronchitis. If it is 
allowed to continue 
it becomes chronic, 
and chronic bron- 
chitis means fare- 
well to health and 
comfort. It robs 
the sufferer of re- 
freshing sleep and 
takes away his 
strength. It also 
weakens the lungs 
so that the individ- 
ual easily falls a vic- 


tim to influenza, 
pneumonia or con- 
sumption. 


Then there is ca- 
tarrh of the stom- 


ach and small intes- R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 
Founder of 


THE ALSAKER WAY 


tines, which always 
means __ indigestion. 
Catarrh of the large 
intestine often ends in inflammation 
of the lower bowel—colitis. 

Catarrh of the ear causes head- 
ache, ringing in the ears and gen- 
eral discomfort. 


Catarrh Causes Serious 
Disease 

Catarrh of the liver produces vari- 
ous diseases, such as jaundice and 
gall-stones, and often ends in much 
suffering from liver colic. 

All who easily catch cold are in 
a catarrhal condition. Those who 


take one cold after another will in 
a short time suffer from chronic ca- 
tarrh, which in turn will give rise to 
some other serious disease—as if ca- 
tarrh itself isn’t bad enough. 





By R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


Either you personally suffer from 
catarrh, or some member of your 
family is afflicted. 

Isn’t it time to give this serious danger 
a little attention, before it is too late, and 
solve the problem for yourself? You can 
do it. It’s easy. 

Catarrh can be conquered easily and 
permanently. It has been done in thou- 
sands of cases. 

You can cure yourself—and while you are 
losing your catarrh you will lose your other 
physical ills. That dirty 
tongue will clean up; 
that tired feeling will 
vanish; that bad taste in 
the mouth will disap- 
pear; that troublesome 
gas will stop forming in 
stomach and bowels; and 
the pain will leave your 
back; headaches will 
take flight; rheumatism 
will say good-bye and 
those creaky joints will 
become pliant. 

In children catarrh is 
often accompanied by 
sore, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids. When 
this occurs the child be- 
comes a “mouth-breath- 
er,” the palate is often 
pushed upward, and the 
teeth thrown out of line. 
Mouth breathing is often 
the cause of laryngitis, 
bronchitis .and asthma. 

Dr. Alsaker was con- 
sulted by the parents of a little 


eae 





Removing the tonsils is merely cutting out 
a symptom. Enlarged tonsils and adenoids 
are both merely effects of wrong living. 
Dr. Alsaker’s common-sense, proved-out 
plan removes the cause of these dangerous 
conditions. 

Realizing the great need of definite, 
practical information regarding this terri- 
ble disease, catarrh, Dr. Alsaker has pre- 
pared a plain, simple instructidn book on the 
cause, prevention and cure of catarrh, 
asthma, hay fever, coughs and colds, swol- 
len tonsils and adenoids. This book is en- 
tirely free from fads, bunk and medical 
bombast. It sets forth a common-sense, 
proved-out PLAN, that is easy and pleas- 
ant to follow—a plan that teaches the sick 
how to get well and how to keep well. The 
name of this book is “Curing Catarrh, 
Coughs and Colds.” It tells the true cause 
of these objectionable, health-destroying 
troubles, and it gives you a safe, simple, 
sure cure without drugs, medicines or ap- 
paratus of any kind. You apply this won- 
derfully successful treatment yourself, in 
your own home and without the expendi- 
ture of an additional penny. There is 
nothing difficult, technical or mysterious 
about this treatment. It is so easy to un- 
derstand and so simple to follow that any- 
one, young or old, can reap the utmost 
benefit from it. 


Nature’s Laws Alone Cure 


If you suffer from colds, coughs, or ca- 
tarrh in any form, send only $3 to the pub- 
lishers of “THE ALSAKER WAY,” 
Dept. 940, 1133 Broadway, New York, and 
get your copy of this valuable instruction 
book. Follow the instructions for thirty 
days; then if you are not delighted with 
the results—if you do not see a won- 

derful improvement in your 





boy named Jimmy. Other phy- 
sicians and the school nurse 
said that Jimmy’s tonsils must 
be removed, for they were so 
large that they almost met 
when examined. Of course he 
had adenoids too. The parents 
feared to have them removed, 
for they had heard of a child 
who had bled to death after 
this operation. 

Dr. Alsaker applied his 
simple methods for the cure of 
catarrh to Jimmy’s case with 
marvelous results. In a few 
weeks the catarrh had van- 
ished, the tonsils had shrunk 
back toward normal, the ad- 
enoids disappeared, and Jimmy 





TESTIMONY 


If you have been puz- 
zled about the cause of 
catarrh, adenoids, and 
enlarged tonsils, this arti- 
cle is going to open your 
eyes and make you think. 
Read what these people 
say about Dr. Alsaker’s 
methods. 

“‘Had_ catarrh since 
childhood. Doctors un- 
able to cure me. Now 
entirely well, thanks to 
your treatment.’’—S. N. 

» Canada. 

“Bronchitis from which 
I suffered for five years 


with catarrh and colds. 
By following Dr. Al- 
saker’s instructions the 
disease has disappearcd.”’ 
_ Canada. 








health—if you are not satisfied 
that you have made the best 
$3 investment you ever made 
—simply remail the book and 
your money will be promptly 
and cheerfully refunded. 
Remember this: If you 
want to free yourself from 
catarrh, asthma, hay fever, 
coughs and colds, you can do 
so. Dr. Alsaker’s treatment is 
not experimental. It is proved- 
out and time-tested. And it in- 
cludes no drugs or serums, 
sprays or salves. And it costs 
nothing to follow, while doc- 
tor’s bills, prescriptions, and 
so-called patent medicines that 
do, not cure, soon eat a big 


became a healthy little animal, breathing as 
freely as any child. 

Removal of the tonsils by the knife is not 
a very safe operation. Death occasionally 
results; often the sore throat persists. 


hole in any man’s income. 

Send for book today. Follow it faith- 
fully and you will experience the same 
splendid results that thousands of others 
are receiving. 
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BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 


extra profits. Order direct from wt eee Shoe Cou 
169 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


the factory and save money. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $890 SHOES 
MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $600 
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(Continued from page 562) 
a gracious weariness, of beautifully 
» ddulated low voices, of noble re- 
ticence. Yet all the while the place 
quivered from secret transports of an- 
guish.” 

The rough fate of a railway collision 
releases them from their ingenious tor- 
ments. The child Lilla is left to the 
care of an aunt, a “chastely fervent” 
maiden aunt, a puritan surrounded 
with rich treasures of pagan and 
mediaeval art, who “implanted in that 
little charge still more complexities of 
impulse—a greater sensitiveness to the 
lures of mortal beauty, together with 
her own recoil from all the ultimate 
consequences of that sensitiveness.” So 
Lilla becomes a woman of vibrating and 
often warring sensibilities, a creature 
of abnormal and hardly definable 
beauty, with “the exceptional, agitating 
look—that softly fatal aspect—which 
is seen in those who are destined to ex- 








paid forthe goods. | 


W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the cone 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 


traordinary lives.” Beside her has 
grown up a potential mate of her own 
sort, a youth as responsive as she to 
delicate impressions, as_ sophisticated 
and as unsatisfied. A union like her 
mother’s seems in store for her. But 
there is another strain in her, a secret 
devotion to an ideal of robust man- 
hood, embodied in Lawrence Teck, an 
explorer whom she does not see till 
years after she has fallen in love with 
his picture. So, it chances (and our 
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story-teller does not blench before the 
word coincidence, as any realist prop- 
erly’ must) he has been in love with 
hers. They meet, they wed; Teck is 
forced to return at once to his work 
in the African jungle. News. comes 
presently of his death, and the world 
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Templeton Inn 
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The Directors have declared y "dividend of 
$.75) per share from the ac- 
cumulated surplus of the company on the new 
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the new preferred stock of $25.00 par value, pay- 
able July 1, 1922, to stockholders of record of 
both of these classes of stock at the close of busi- 
ness on June 14, 1922, and to those who subse- 
quently become stockholders of record of these 
classes of stock by conversion of old stock of 
$100.00 par value into the new stock. Checks will 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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By Andre Tridon 
L Pseudo-mysteries 


AND 


unveiled. 
O A tational exposition of 
Vv man’s most overwhelming 

passion. Every page icono- 


E clastic. $2.50 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


131st Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, July 15th, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, June 


20, 1922. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, June 14, 1922. 





A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 
($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of this 
Company nas been declared payable August 1, 
1922, at the Office of the General Treasurer, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
June 30, 1922. 
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MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
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UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
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556 W. 27th St., New York City | 


The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly distribution 
of 50 cents per share, payable June 30, 1922, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 


is empty for Lilla till, much later, the 
opportunity comes for her to serve the 
world as a handmaid of genius. Just 
as her sacrifice has brought her a sort 
of happiness and a half-oblivion of her 
old pain, Teck returns. She has gone 
through the form of marriage with her 
half-alive young composer. The truth 
will kill him: Teck can only disappear 
again into the jungle. But a third man 
is under Lilla’s “fatal” spell. Through 
him comes her release from what is 
now a slavery, and with him she sets 
forth, the frail, coddled woman of the 
North, to find Teck in his festering 
jungle. ‘What she finds there and how 
she finds it, the reader will wish to dis- 
cover for himself. The tale as a tale is 
carefully welded and balanced, an elo- 
quent romance of the conflict between 
the primitive and the effete in modern 
life. 

The writer, like Mr. Hergesheimer, 

gets his effect of atmosphere largely 
through the piling up of minutiz. 

These pages are full of things, and 

chiefly of exotic things. America—the 

America of Lilla and Cornelius Rys- 

broek, of Fifth Avenue and Westchester 

—is a place heavily decorated with the 

loot of distance and past time. Even 

the country house of healthy, golfing 

Fanny Brassfield is a museum: “Here 

and there, between chairs and sofas the 


arms of which seemed composed of half- 


melted ingots. appeared a haroque cab- 
inet filled with small, precious objects. 





June 16, 1922. Cc. V. JENKINS, Treasurer. 
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Or from a creamy pedestal the marble 
features of some ancient sybarite re- 
garded without surprise this modern 
richness based upon the past.” Thé#e 
is frank artifice here, a cumulation of 
detail ministering, as in Poe or Haw- 
thorne, to a single mood or impression, 
under the spell of which we are to ac- 
cept a purely romantic action. 

In “Adrienne Toner,” we move upon 
an even higher plane of creative crafts- 
manship. Mrs. de Sélincourt, also, be- 
longs to the distinguished minority of 
modern novelists who are first of all 
artists. The journalistic method has 
no more interest for her than the nat- 
uralistic method has. She doesn’t want 
to lecture, with or without “slides.” Nor 
is she satisfied to throw off impres- 
sions, scraps of ideas, theories, and in- 
cidents under the name of the novel. If 
she has a master, it is Henry James 
rather than H. G. Wells. Her Ameri- 
can birth has given her something of 
James’s sympathetic appreciation of 
the American abroad. This is what we 
used to call an “international” novel, 
before nations went out of fashion and 
internationals sought each other in 
marriage (more or less) as a matter of 
course. Adrienne and Mrs. Aldesey, 
the other woman of importance in the 
book, are both Americans. Mrs. Al- 
desey is a contented expatriate, escaped 
without scandal from an uncomfortable 
American marriage—or rather from an 
uncongenial American husband, and 
living alone, in quiet elegance and with 
devoted friends, in London. She is 
frail, faded, exquisite, complete in her 
kind—quite recognizably akin to the 
women who people the world of Henry 
James. Her best friend is Roger Old- 
meadow, a London bachelor of taste, 
who lives in Chelsea on the Embank- 
ment, but cares neither for Whistler nor 
the Thames: “After Plato and Bach, 
Oldmeadow’s passions were the rivers 
of France.” He is, in short, the sort 
who may be so easily disposed of, by 
impassioned admirers of Mutt, Jeff, 
Babe Ruth, and the Bronx, as a “sissy.” 

To him, in the opening scene, comes 
“Barney” Chadwick, a’ good-humored, 
sensitive boy of twenty-nine, simple of 
mind and heart. The Chadwicks are 
country people. Barney wants Old- 
meadow to put in the week-end at 
“Coldbrooks,” more particularly to 
meet a new girl: “an interesting girl: 
American; very original and charm- 
ing.” Oldmeadow accepts, without en- 
thusiasm, dislikes the girl at sight, 
finds her doubtfully original and not 
at all charming. She is well-bred, well- 
informed, but deals habitually in a sort 
of high flown moral patter which he 
resents actively, as he resents her in- 
stant dominance over the Chadwicks. 
They, in truth, are nice, opinionless, 
ineffective Britons, without very posi- 
tive faith in anything, and secretly 
touched with the unease of the years 
before the war. Adrienne Toner is an 
egoist and a mystic. Immensely rich, 
perfectly self-contained, she is incapa- 
ble of understanding doubt or fear in 
others, and goes about declaring a glad 
evangel which denies the reality of sin 
and pain. What Oldmeadow does not 
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“A thrillingly in- 
teresting history 
of the great 
business struggles 
of thirty years.” 
—New York San. 








A Biography 
by 
George Kennan 








“That little fellow Harriman—you want to watch out for 
him,” said the late J. P. Morgan to another banker. How 
“that little fellow” fought his great battle with Hill at the 
time of the Northern Pacific panic, reconstructed the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific at the cost of $400,- 

000,000, quarreled with President Roosevelt, subdued the 
Colorado River, ousted Stuyvesant Fish from the Illinois 
Central, saved the Erie from bankruptcy, made $58,000,- 

000 in the Northern Securities deal, and many other epi- 
sodes of absorbing interest are told for the first time by 
George Kennan, the famous author and explorer, in a 
biography as fascinating as fiction and - authentic 


throughout. 





SAINT TERESA 
Henry Sydnor Harrison 


“The popularity of ‘If Winter 
Comes’ must recede as the wave 
of spring books comes rolling in 
with ‘Saint Teresa’ on its crest. 
It is much bigger and better than 
anything Harrison has done.” 

Detroit Free Press. $2. 00 








There are real 
cannibals and 
thrilling adven- 
tures in this 
graphic account 
of explorations 
in the New 
Hebrides. 
BY MARTIN JOHNSON . Illus. $3.00 








Books of Adventure 
CANNIBAL-LAND 





Illus., 2 vols., $7.50 


Two i Great Novels of the Spring ——— 


ADRIENNE TONER 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


“An extraordinary book. 

The breath of life emanates from 
the pages, and it is intoxication 
to breathe it.”"—New York Her- 
ald. “It shows the highest form 
of fictional art.’— New York 
Globe. $2.00 





MOUNTED saionnea 


Absorbing 
true stories of 
the Pennsyl- 
vania State 
Police. “No 
fiction could be 
more enthral- 
ling.” — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


$2.00 








Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ New York 











Writers 


We Save You 50 %. 
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built’ b ys copes, 














EUROPE #<'¥ 

PARTY 
AUGUST 16th 

Tour visiting France, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 

land and British Isles. One-class cabin steamers 

both ways. Price, including room with bath, east- 

bound $690.00. 
e Send for Itinerary 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Resort Hotel 
Pre-Eminent 
Superior a la Carte Grill 
Opens June 24 


. Americar Plan 
Capacity 600 
Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Hot and Cold Sea-Water io 
Rooms 
Fine Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 


Golf that Makes YouPlay 
18 Hole Course ; 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
N. Y. Office: 8 West 40th St. 
Teleph Long 8310 





















McDonnell & Co., Brokers 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange On ‘**The New Jersey Tour, a Road of Never-Ending Delight.” 


Winter Resort, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga., The Premier Tourist Hotel of the South 
Open January Ist until May 1st 
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Why 8% in Miami? 


There are five good reasons why you can obtain 
8% by investing in Miller First Mortgage Bonds, 
secured by income-producing structures in the 
thriving city of Miami, Florida. These are ex- 
plained in our circular, ‘‘Why Miami Investments 
Pay 8%.’’ Send for a free copy. 





People all over the United States have been buy- 
ing Miller Bonds for years and getting 8% con- 
tinuously, with never a dollar’s loss or a day’s 
delay in receiving money due them, The same 
opportunity is open to you, with equal safety. 


% Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 
8% First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.Miller 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
Company 


Floridas Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
330 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 











WANTED—Writers; Experience unnecessary; good 
pay. Get ideas from ‘‘GLOOM”’ The Devil’s Book, 
25c per copy on news stands or direct from Gloom 
Publishing Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, (Cost in prevaring 


special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert Scholarly 
service. ee of manuscripts. Authors Research Bureaa, 





Steel Fond 


Theold standard for hand- 
writing established over 
60 years ago. 10 sample 
pens different patterns, gilt, 








silvered and bronze finish 
sent on receipt of 10 
cents, including a32-page 
booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
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grasp for a long time is a power in her 
which is independent of her senti- 
mentality and sententiousness and all 
the fabric of self-deception upon which 
her smug philosophy is based. Her 
power of self-devotion and self-sacri- 
fice, of fidelity to a single person, not 
her vague humanitarianism or her 
concrete tyranny, is what shapes her 
character and determines her conduct 
in the end. 

I wish to give no more than this hint 
at the meaning of this extraordinary 
figure, out of whose repellent self- 
righteousness and egoism the artist 
creates, so moving and human a fellow- 
traveler along the hard road. The 
value of the story lies in the balance 
and blending of its central conception, 
its structure, and its style. It is a liv- 
ing and solid object, from which all 
traces of experiment and effort have 
been left behind in the workshop. Step 
by step, we are led to the sympathetic 
acceptance of an action which in less 
subtle handling would have seemed 
strained and inconclusive. If the final 
scene of Adrienne’s physical parting 
with Oldmeadow is upon a plane of 
sheer mysticism, it is a mysticism free, 
at least, from taint of egotism or mere 
sentimentality. We believe enough in 
them both to believe that, in absence, 
“the thought of her would be strength 
to him always; as the thought of him 
and of his love would be strength to 
her.” H. W. Boynton 


“A Challenge to Amer- 
ican Democracy”’ 


Tue AMERICAN RAILROAD PROBLEM—A 
Stupy IN WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
By I. Leo Sharfman. New York: The 























Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
ae under which . Ra there is nothing more 

and __ certain an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE “INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain lifetime 
is larger by far than would be earned on an equal 
amount deposited in an institution for savings, or 
invested in “ye giving reasonable safety. Thus 
a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 67 would pro- 
vide an annual oes of $623.60 absolutely beyond 
guestion of doubt. The Annuit 
METROPOL 


York, will give advice as to the return at any age, 
male or female. 














business. 


140 Nassau Street 





The Independent and the Weekly Review invites 
inquiries pertaining to travel for pleasure, health or 
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New York City 


Century Company. $8. 


ROFESSOR Sharfman’s book on 
“The American Railroad Problem,” 
taking up the question as of the year 
1914, describes the state of American 
railroads at the beginning of the war, 
their experiences under the Railroad 
War Board, when America entered the 
war, recounts the operations of the 
Government after the resumption of 
railroad control, and brings the history 
down to the enactment of the Esch- 
Cummins Law of 1920, under which 
private enterprise was again placed in 
control of the roads. It is an excellent 
book, complete in all essentials, written 
clearly and simply in a scientific spirit, 
and may be heartily recommended to 
the layman who wishes to understand 
the biggest single domestic problem 
that today confronts the American 
people. 

While the author has honestly stated 
all the objections to Government own- 
ership and operation of railroads, it is 
quite evident that his own opinion is 
that it is the best way out so far as 
American railroads are concerned. He 
has been perfectly fair in describing 
the nature of the only alternative pol- 
icy, that of “regulation.” The reader, 


by the time he has reached page 458, 
has had placed before him a pretty 
complete picture of the difficulties to 











be met, the obstacles to be surmounted, 
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and the conflicts to be harmonized if 
success under either policy is to be 
achieved. On page No. 458, and fol- 
lowing, he will find these sentences: 
The question of solving the railroad 
problem satisfactorily is assuming the 
guise of a challenge to American democ- 
racy; and those who persist in retaining 
their faith in the efficacy of American in- 
stitutions are loath to admit that our peo- 
ple are incapable of undertaking and ad- 
ministering such a great public enterprise 
as would be involved in the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. The provision of an 
adequate transportation machine under a 
system of private ownership and operation 
involves a very difficult adjustment be- 
tween private rights and public interests. 
Financial regulation may become so 
strict as to remove all attraction for the 
railroad field from investors; and operat- 
ing supervision may become so extensive 
as to render railroad executives powerless 
to exercise constructive enterprise. Under 
such circumstances the demand for na- 
tionalization may be pressed as vigorously 
by the natural supporters of private enter- 
prise in the abstract regardless of the real- 
ities of the railroad situation. . . . There 
is much reason to believe that the Ameri- 
ean railroad problem is approaching some 
such status. 


In other words, the American democ- 
racy, being incapable of balancing pri- 
vate rights and public interests, will be 
compelled to take the easiest way, which 
is nationalization. Stated in different 
form, the challenge, of which Professor 
Sharfman speaks, will be met by ignor- 
ing it. We shall fall into Government 
ownership and operation of railroads 
because we are incapable of handling 
the problem in any other way. The 
Professor prefers to state it different- 
ly; he describes it as an expression of 
“faith in the efficacy of American in- 
stitutions.” On his own statements, 
however, a people which, by its own 
native traditions and genius instinc- 
tively relieves rather upon individual 
effort than upon Government action, 
which after an experience of Govern- 
ment operation in railroad transporta- 
tion has definitely signified a desire for 
its abandonment in favor of private 
ownership and operation, is about to 
be forced by its own incapacity back 
into the very thing that it definitely re- 
jected! 

If this does not mean a refusal on 
the part of the American democracy 
to take up the challenge, what does it 
mean? 


Ida M. Tarbell’s “Peacemakers, 
Blessed and Otherwise” (Macmillan) 
is a running account of the recent 
Washington Conference, with an obli- 
gato—frankly avowed in the sub-title 
—of the author’s “observations, reflec- 
tions, and irritations.” It would have 
been a better book if Miss Tarbell had 
been better able to contain, or at least 
not to repeat unduly, her evidently 
heartfelt conviction that a nation which 
had declined to accept the League Cove- 
nant had really no business to indulge 
in peace negotiations. This querulous 
‘tendency takes something of actuality 
from the narrative and mars an other- 
wise sprightly and competent piece of 
reporting. 
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“T guess—” 


OO OFTEN a guess on investments means 
as little as a guess on the weather. 


A carefully selected investment must be based on 
a study of facts—not guesses. 


Our representatives who talk with an average of 
3000 banks a day are welcome because they are 
offering securities which have been bought on facts, 
not guesses. 


Select your investments as carefully as your banker 
selects his. 


We invite you to get in touch with our nearest 
office. Write for Current List. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, DISABILITY BENEFITS, REDUCING PREMIUMS 
SEE THE NEW LOW RATES 
John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


66 Broadway Organized 1850 New York 
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How to Apply 
Hygiene 


to your school work 


SN’T it true that you can study bet- 

ter when you feel good —that it’s 

hard to concentrate on any subject 
when you are not physically fit? * 


Are you applying the rules of hygiene 
' you learned in school to keep you strong 
and healthy? One of the first rules that 
govern your well-being concerns the 
mouth. The mouth is an all too easy en- 
trance for disease germs, so it is most 
important to keep it clean. 


Dr. Osler, the noted scientist, showed 
how necessary a clean mouth is when he 
said: ‘‘In the whole range of hygiene, 
there is nothing more important than 
Dental Hygiene.’’ 


If you have not been blessed with strong 
teeth, you may not realize that poison 
from decayed teeth will make you slug- 
gish, or that particles of food between 
the teeth will contaminate the food you 
eat. You may forget that constant care 
of the teeth is partof your health program. 


Care of the teeth need not be irksome. 
A visit to the dentist twice a year will 
forestall trouble, and the night and morn- 
ing tooth-brushing habit will keep the 
mouth clean. Select a pleasant tasting 
dentifrice, one that washes the teeth and 
doesn’t scratch the fragile enamel sur- 
face. Colgate’s is recommended by more 
dentists than any other dentifrice. 


Another thing to remember is that just 
brushing the teeth in a sketchy way once 
in a while will not properly cleanse the 
mouth. The proper method of brushing 
the teeth is clearly shown in Colgate’s 
‘Instructions for the Home Care of the 
Teeth.” Send for it today. (See Coupon 
below.) 


*In a recent dental examination in 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, the teeth of over two thousand 
students were examined by a number 
of dentists and the number of cavities 
recorded. 

Among other things, a study by 
rooms was made. In the room having 
the highest average number of cavities 
per girl, it was found that every girl 
had failed to pass her last examination. 


Good Teeth-Good Health Dept., 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 285, 
199 Fulton St., New York City. 


I am a student in (name of school) 


Please send me a trial tube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream and “Instructions for 
Home Care of Teeth.” 


(Your name) 


(Your address) 
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“A Cerebral Tour de Force” 
H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE SECRET PLACES OF THE 
HEART 


“H. G. Wells returns to the psychology of love in his latest novel, 
and one is impressed afresh by his vigorous and versatile intelli- 
Mr. Wells makes a substantial contribution to an under- 
standing of the emotional fabric of this generation.”—Philadelphia 


gence. 


North American. 


A Novel That Is Convulsing the Critics 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS 
By Cyril Alington 


“I have read with outward roaring and inward delight Mr. Aling- 
ton’s ‘Through the Shadows,’ ” writes a prominent educator. And 
reviewers call it: “Delightful and joyous fooling’—“A good anti- 
dote for Conferences” —“A joyous masquerade” —“A smiling 


success.” 


Selected Poems 
By Laurence Binyon 


A new book of poems by the 
English poet and art-lover, 
whom Edmund Gosse has called 
“one of the most exquisitely 
gifted of living Englishmen.” 
This volume brings together his 
best verses. $2.00 


Labor and Democ- 
racy 
By W. L. Huggins 


A provocative discussion of 
government in relation to in- 
dustry, with an informing ac- 
count of the first eighteen 
months’ experience in the ad- 
ministration of the Kansas In- 
dustrial Act, $1.25 


The 

















eigh Times. 


Interior Decoration 
By Bernard C. Jakway 


An adequate, beautifully written book. 
woman who really wants to learn how to use 
what she has to the best advantage . . . 
find this book a pleasure and a profit.”—Ral- 





$1.75 





$1.75 


The Ship 
A Play by St. John G. Ervine 


“*The Ship’ is another state- 
ment of the tragedy which re- 
sults from misunderstanding 
between the rising and receding 
generations—a cleanly wrought 
and powerful play.”—WN. Y. 
Review. $1.25 


The Cambridge 


History of India 
Vol. I—Ancient India 


Edited by E. J. Rapson of 
Cambridge University 


Deals with the fascinating and 
only retently discovered story 
of India’s dark ages down to 
the middle of the first century 
A. D. Beautifully illustrated. 

$7.00 








Principles of 


“The 
will 


Ill., $2.50 





At all Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue e 





New York 
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